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THE ORGY ON PARNASSUS. 


(Lines written in my copy of Tennyson.) 






You phrase-tormenting fantastic chorus, 
With strangest words at your beck 
and call; 
Who tumble your thoughts in a heap 
before us;— 
Here was a bard shall outlast you all. 









You prance on language, you force, you 
strain it, 
You rack and you rive it, you twist 
it and maul. 
Form, you abhor it, and taste, you dis- 
dain it,— 
And here was a bard shall outlast you 
all. 










Prosody gasps in your tortured num- 
bers, 
Your metres that writhe, your 
rhythms that sprawl; 
And you make him turn in his marble 
slumbers, 
The golden-tongued, who outsings 
you all. 











Think you ‘tis thus, in uncouth contor- 
tion, 
That Song lives throned above 
thrones that fall? 
Her handmaids are order and just pro- 
portion, 
And measure and grace, that survive 
you all. 










Are these and their kin proscribed and 
banished? 
Serenely the exiles await recall, 
To-morrow return, and find you van- 
ished, 
You and your antics and airs and all, 










may flout convention and scout 
tradition, 

With courage as great as your art is 
i small, 
Where the kings of mind, with august 

submission, 

Have bowed to the laws that outlast 

us all;— 





You 











But brief is the life of your mannered 
pages; 
Your jargon, your attitudes, soon 
they pall: 
You posture before the scornful ages, 
And here was a voice shall outlive 
you all. 
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For in vain is the praise of discord 
sounded, 
Under the Muse’s mountain wall. 
With ritual old she is there surrounded; 
Her great decorum rebukes you all. 


Her hill is not taken by storm or 


leaguer; 
The cliffs are sheer as the peaks are 
tall. 
She foils in the clefts a pursuit too 
eager, 
And breathlessly followed eludes you 
all. 
She is won as a bride, with reverent 
wooing, 
Not haled by the hair, a captor’s 
thrall: 


Such barbarous love is its own undoing; 
And here was a bard shall outlast 


you all, 
William Watson. 
The Fortnightly Review. 





NOT NOW. 
Few are the days of Spring, 
And short the April hours: 


We have no time to sing 
Or dance, between the showers; 


We have no time to stray 
Along the woodland lanes, 
And plan our little day 
Of honors and of gains; 


For, ere the sun be high, 
Or even noon has come, 
So lurid grows the sky 
That we must hasten home— 





To find our hearthstone void, 

* To see our bright estate 

By one strong shaft destroy’d: 
And we are desolate. 


Ah yes! It is not here, 
It is not thus nor now, 
While we beside the bier 
Lie stunn’d and spent and low,— 


It is not thus, that we, 
Or such as we, can tell 
How true those words may be— 
He doeth all things well. 
Arthur Munby. 


The Spectator. 
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LIBERALISM AND THE COMING DEBACLE.* 


When the present witness wrote in 
these pages nine months ago upon the 
ebbing tide of Liberalism, his examina- 
tion of political tendencies was re- 
ceived with less approval by the Min- 
isterial Press than a real effort in pure 
analysis deserved. No politician worth 
his salt is capable of perfect impartial- 
ity. The deeper passions of humanity 
and patriotism must be shared before 
they can be understood. They under- 
lie the apparently conventional evolu- 
tions and partisan casuistry of our 
electoral conflicts. That is why per- 
sons of neutral mind have never had 
any real influence upon the public opin- 
ion of any country. A nation desires 
some addition to the creative or de- 
structive forces upon one side or the 
other much more than it desires the 
just but academic comments of the 
merely detached critic. Apparent fair- 
ness is no doubt a cheap dialectical 
commodity. t may be a manner cov- 
ering a furious instinct of misrepre- 
sentation. We are all acquainted with 
instances of that decorous fraud to 
which some temperaments are prone. 
They affect a sedulous moderation of 
phrase, but are fundamentally incapa- 
ble of doing justice to their opponents. 
If we admit the civic shame of being 
perfectly neutral, we must recognize 
the impossibility of being perfectly 
fair. Yet there are degrees. An ob- 
server intent upon describing things as 
he sees them may approximate to the 
passing and even to the final truth 
about the things he opposes. People 
who are not in office nor committed to 
the support of those who are, occupy 
4 position which has always proved to 
be the best standpoint for obtaining a 
Plain view of the forces and probabili- 
ties of politics. 

*This article was written before the resigna- 


tion of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman.— 
Editor of The Living Age. 


It is a bane of parties that their 
leaders and newspapers are apt to be- 
lieve that the soothsayer promising 
smooth things is the only prophet who 
opens his movth in good faith, and that 
seers are obviously devoid of vision 
wheu they pretend to discern coming 
evil. The dread of what is called the 
damaging admission is the weakest 
vice in politics and one of the most 
common, but not the least pernicious. 
The only chance of arresting and re- 
versing real tendencies is to look facts 
in the face in time, and from this point 
of view it is somewhat surprising that 
political parties in their own interest 
do not pay more attention to the opin- 
iops even of their more tolerably can- 
did opponents upon the drift of a situ- 
ation. In accordance with the tradi- 
tions of these pages, tried nine 
months ago to come as hear as may 
be to fact when we pointed out certain 
unmistakable movements and disquiet- 
ing signs. Liberals, as some may 
remember, resorted to the disappoint- 
ing method of denying everything. 
They denied that Radical dissensions 
were deeper than Unionist differences. 
‘They denied that old-age pensions must 
break the neck of free trade finance. 
They denied that the campaign against 
the peers had been as complete a fiasco 
as the previous agitation of the same 
kind and threatened to prove more 
fatal. They denied that serious con- 
flicts with the Socialists were approach- 
ing, and that a final rupture between 
Liberalism and Labor would be inevy- 
itable. Above all, the Ministerial Press 
unanimously refused to see the main 
fact and the most obvious of all the 
facts dealt with in the study of the 
ebbing tide of Liberalism. They 
flatly denied that the tide of Liberal- 
ism was ebbing. Since then facts have 
dispensed with the aid of all advance 


we 
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agency. They have marched into all 
men’s sight upon a very broad front. 
Facts, after their usual manner when 
disregarded, especially in the election- 
eering sphere, are asserting themselves 
with cumulative force. 

We have had the beginning of a se- 
ries of by-elections promising to prove 
as remarkable and deadly as the revolt 
of the constituencies against the late 
Government which began at Bury in 
the spring of 1902. We have had the 
contests in Mid-Devon, in South Here- 
ford, at Worcester, at South Leeds, at 
Hastings. These struggles resulted in 
proof after proof of the rapid decline 
in the relative power of Liberalism by 
comparison with the other two parties, 
and of the astonishing revival of Op- 
position strength. The Unionist Party 
won four of these seats out of five, and 
secured polls and majorities considera- 
bly above anything that might have 
been reasonably anticipated. But 
these facts alone do not suggest the 
full gravity of the Ministerial position. 
The curious feature of the recent by- 
elections is that the Opposition is 
doing better with a constructive policy 
of tariff reform and a negative pol- 
icy of general resistance to the 
present Government than it ever before 
did throughout the whole course of its 
history with any other policy whatever. 
Are we to recognize the possibility of 
a Radical débdécle under Mr. Asquith’s 
leadership worse than the ruin of 1886, 
the crash of 1895, the collapse of 1900? 

At Mid-Devon the Unionists won a 
seat which had never been wrested 
from Liberalism in its darkest days or 
carried by the Imperial movement 
when flushed with the over-confidence 
of power. At Worcester the majority 
was rather better than the previous 
best. At Hastings it was about 
twice as high as the previous high- 
est. Upon the whole, the Opposi- 
tion have found in these contests that 
in some parts of the country, at least, 
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they may expect to do better than they 
have ever done before. Better than 
in the Home Rule battle of 1886; better 
even than in the conflict upon Local 
Veto in 1895; far better than in the 
khaki struggle of nearly seven years 
ugo. These are the serious considera- 
tions calling for Liberal attention. The 
present writer is far from desiring to 
exaggerate these symptoms in any 
way. It would be not only imprudent 
but insane on the part of Unionists to 
imagine at the present juncture that all 
is over but the shouting. It would be 
equally premature to say that the con- 
dition of the Liberal Party is absolutely 
irremediable. The fact remains that 
a party finding itself at the beginning 
of a third session in the position now 
occupied by our Ministerialists, usually 
plunges from bad to worse, compro- 
mises its future more dangerously the 
longer it stays in power, and jeopard- 
izes its cause for the sake of a session 
or two longer in office. Except by 
the temperament and the tactics of 
sheer genius, or by some stroke of 
memorable audacity, such a party is 
unlikely to be saved. 

The issues are weighted and compli- 
cated by the fact that the next swing 
of the pendulum will doubtless be 
something more than a familiar epi- 
sode in the ordinary fluctuation of 
party fortunes. It is almost certain to 
be the close of an historic system. It 
will mean, as all parties admit from 
their various points of view, the almost 
certain end of the policy of free im- 
ports. It will sweep away all that re 
mains of the whole world of ideas with 
which that policy was originally con- 
nected. This is what has been urged 
from the first by the free-food group 
of Unionist dissidents—despondent 
lookers-on who see most of the game. 
But even these are impotent except for 
observation. They do not realize that 
the Ministerial coalition consists of 
many sections. Yet every one of these 
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sections is bent upon some one cause 
which it is not willing to subordinate 
even to free trade itself. Though 
this is true, Radicals for their part 
have not succeeded in remembering as 
they should that what is at stake in 
this Parliament is not so much the 
temporary tenure of office by a party, 
but rather the whole financial and fis- 
cal tradition which has been the real 
mental basis of all parties and 
all Governments throughout the pre- 
vious generation. It would not be 
easy to name a time at which the 
decision was more momentous—one 
had almost said more solemn—than 
that which confronts this country 
now. 

There is, of course, an « even in the 
electoral equation. There is one plain 
gap in the line of calculation we have 
been endeavoring to follow. From 
that which is the real vasty deep of our 
electoral system there has been as yet 
no sign whatever. The rural constitu- 
encies have their own reasons for com- 
plaint and their own motives for ac- 
The smaller towns are often in 
Whatever may 


tion. 
sympathy with them. 
happen at the Peckham by-election in 
the next few days, it is pretty certain 
that there will be a swallowing back- 
Wave against the government in the 
metropolitan constituencies generally. 
The reason for this assumption is clear. 
the last General Election, 
with an unparalleled conjunction of 
disadvantages to fight against, the 
Unionists polled far better in London 
than in any other part of the country. 
They secured even then not far short 
of 50 per cent. of the votes in the 
capital. So far as the representation 
of London is concerned, Unionists 
have every reason to count upon 
reversing the present Parliamentary 
position. These factors are _ suffi- 
ciently favorable for the Opposi- 
tion and formidable for the Govern- 
ment. 


Even at 
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But these factors alone are not 
enough to make a majority or to enable 
the Opposition to win the more than 
two hundred seats which must change 
sides before another Unionist Cabinet 
can hold both office and power. We 
have left out of account up to the pres- 
ent moment of these reflections that 
enormous class of constituencies de- 
ciding everything in the long run—the 
industrial boroughs. These are the 
predominant partner in our electoral 
system. Of these alone the Opposi- 
tion must conquer from 100 to 150 be- 
fore they can have a bare majority 
over Liberals, Socialists, and Radicals 
combined. It will thus be seen that 
the Opposition at the best will have to 
negotiate a stiff proposition. But can 
they count in this direction upon the 
That remains to be seen. There 
by-election 


best? 
has not been a_ single 
fought in the industrial boroughs un- 
der typical conditions. 

All the experience of the last twenty 
years and over has shown that in the 
counties and small places upon the one 
hand, and in the great boroughs upon 
the other, the same tendencies do not 
act with the same force at the same 
time. The cities may swing one way 
when the shires are swinging another. 
What exerts an irresistible influence in 
the rural constituencies may be of fee- 
ble effect in the urban. This has been 
true as a general rule since 1885. But 
now the special problem of the bor- 
oughs is complicated by the appearance 
of the Labor Party, whose radius of ac- 
tion is entirely confined to the indus- 
trial towns—to the very constituencies 
which have as yet given no clear and 
unmistakable indication of their pres- 
ent state of mind. There will be in all 
probability a far larger number of tri- 
angular contests in the great boroughs 
than has ever been known before. It 
is as yet quite impossible to say what 
is likely to be the effect upon the repre- 
sentation of the industrial towns of 
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the triangular struggle between Union- 
ists, Liberals, and Socialists. 

Thus it may practically be said that 
the main problem in connection with 
the next General Election is as yet un- 
solved. Electoral events must soon 
begin to throw light upon this part of 
the question, and in the meantime some 
deductions, as will appear further on, 
may be made with fair safety. What 
is certain is that the fate of the Gov- 
ernment will be determined, the for- 
tunes of the Unionists will be made or 
marred, the hopes of the Socialists will 
be realized or shattered in the constitu- 
encies controlled by industrial democ- 
racy in the Midlands, the North of Eng- 
land, the Lowlands. If the Unionists 
are to complete a triumph, it is these 
districts they must sweep. If there is 
to be any chance for Liberalism, it is 
these districts they must hold. If 
there is to be.any future for Socialism, 
it is in these provincial boroughs, the 
mirrors of the machine age, that the 
influence of the Labor Party must be 
consolidated. This calls for one of the 
most interesting and complicated calcu- 
lations that the mind of the electioneer- 
ing expert was ever asked to work out. 

It is a calculation which no political 
mathematician can work out at pres- 
ent. The data do not yet exist, 
though the figures of a few by-elec- 
tions in the industrial boroughs would 
yield a preliminary basis. The South 
Leeds election, which has been so far 
the only test-case of anything like the 
kind required, was upon the whole not 
very satisfactory to the Opposition. It 
is true that the votes given for the 
Unionist candidate showed a very en- 
couraging rise over the pitiful poll of 
the General Election. It is true that 
if Mr. Balfour’s policy had been heart- 
ily accepted and advocated by the prin- 
cipal organ of the Opposition in the 
North of England, the Yorkshire Post, 


1 The final acceptance of fiscal reform by 
this organ and the practical neutrality of one 
of the two greatest provincial journals, the 
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the seat would have been just won. 
But it would have been won, if at all, 
by a minority vote. 

No tariff reformer if returned for the 
seat could have claimed to represent a 
majority of the people of South Leeds. 
That would mean a fatal disadvan- 
tage for the purposes of this particular 
policy. If Unionists were to win many 
seats by the tactical success of a mi- 
nority vote in three-cornered contests, 
the group of members returned under 
such conditions and unable to claim 
that they represented their constituents 
in anything more than a technical and 
temporary would be a great 
moral weakness in any majority of 
which they might form part. These 
conclusions enforce themselves at once 
when any serious examination is made 
of the electoral conditions. Let us ad- 
mit that there is yet a doubtful factor 
in the equation which must perplex all 
Unionist reckoning until the state of 
mind of the industrial boroughs ceases 
to be a mystery. Let us admit that 
some margin of hope remains for the 
present Cabinet, and that it is a margin 
which Liberalism would use every ef- 
fort to maintain and widen if the Min- 
isterialists were led by a born tactician 
and combatant like Mr. Lloyd-George. 
But unless there is hope of holding the 
industrial boroughs by a strong and 
vivid and daring democratic policy, de- 
liberately contemplating another work- 
ing alliance with the Socialists for the 
purposes of the next General Election, 
there can be no hope whatever for the 


sense, 


Government. 

We have looked at the situation in 
the light that is least depressing for 
the Liberal Party, but the result is not 
reassuring. Without some daring de- 
velopment of leadership and policy it 
seems altogether improbable that Radi- 
calism can keep anything like its ex- 
isting predominance in the representa- 
tion even of the manufacturing con- 


Glasgow Herald, are political signs more im- 
portant tham has been generally perceived. 
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stituencies. We have had evidence 
that the counties are going. ‘Ihe 
small boroughs are going. London in 
the mass is undoubtedly going, at such 
a rate that the Opposition may hope to 
wipe out the huge Radical majority at 
Peckham. In spite of the special cir- 
cumstances of the great provincial bor- 
oughs, their inhabitants are made of 
the common electoral clay. They 
must be affected more or less by the 
motives determining the change of 
opinion in the remainder of the coun- 
try. They may be influenced by these 
same motives to the same decisive ex- 
tent. Even in South Leeds, where 
the local circumstances, owing to the 
attitude of the Yorkshire Post, were ex- 
ceptionally unfavorable, the Unionist 
poll shot up by 100 per cent. compared 
with the last General Election. in 
Lancashire the education difficulty is 
straining the allegiance of tens of thou- 
sands of persons who voted for Liberal 
or Labor candidates at the last General 
Election. Of all the industrial areas 
to which we have been referring the 
County Palatine is by far the most im- 
portant. There until a few weeks ago 
the outlook for tariff reform—which 
does not and cannot promise to be of 
great immediate value, though it may 
be of vast ultimate importance to the 
cotton constituencies—was the reverse 
of brilliant. The revival of the secta- 
rian struggle in education went far to 
change all that. The Licensing Bill is 
like to change it still more. Even in 
Lancashire, Ministers are like to be the 
ablest architects of their own ruin. 
And next, and above all, comes 
the loosening and rupture of the 
former entente cordiale—as Ministerial- 
ists describe it, though the Independ- 
ent Labor Party have repudiated 
the term—between Radicalism and 
Socialism. Unless this particular fac- 
is reversed, the Socialists may 
in a number of industrial con- 
stituencies in the North of LEng- 


tor 


lose 
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land, the Lowlands, the Midlands; but 
Liberals must lose in all these districts, 
and must in many cases lose heavily 
by comparison with the last General 
Election. The probability, in a word, 
is that if a miniature General Dlection 
could be arranged in a number of man- 
ufacturing and commercial boroughs 
between Forth and Trent on the one 
side, Clyde and Bristol] Channel on the 
other, the result would show a disas- 
trous decline of Liberalism. Labor 
might easily seize some of the spoils, 
and the net gain to the Unionist Party 
would hardly be so favorable as the re- 
sult of the recent contests in the West 
and South. We can now sum up our 
study. The unparalleled majority re- 
turned to power at the last General 
Election has shed its popularity with a 
rapidity almost equally unparalleled. 
Liberals may, and of course will, deny 
that disaster is certain or that there is 
any adequate sign of a defeat reaching 
the proportions of a catastrophe. But 
they ought not to deny, and if they are 
sagacious they will not deny, that the 
Cabinet is somewhat in the position of 
Noah upon first intimation of the ad- 
visability of building an ark. 

There is the menace of the flood. 
The only doubt is as to what extent it 
will be destructive. It must sweep 
away a large part of the Ministerial 
majority. The only question remain- 
ing, though that is yet enough to nour- 
ish hope, is whether a sufficient portion 
of the existing majority will remain to 
leave it effective for the purpose of 
keeping any non-Unionist and anti- 
tariff Government in power. To set 
the prospect in another light. What 
Liberalism is clearly confronted with 
is nothing less than remorseless ruin. 
The one question of life and death for 
every member of the Cabinet who looks 
beyond the next session or couple of 
sessions to the future, is whether the 
rapid advance of moral disaster may 
even now be stayed, and whether an 
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utter débdcle may be finally averted by 
some effort of desperate brilliancy. 
The position is weakened for Radical- 
ism by the restoration among the 
Unionists of a sufficient agreement 
both as to measures and men. The 
personal problem upon the Opposition 
benches is simplified and subliminated 
after an unprecedented manner. ‘The 
strange barrenness of born political 
talent still sterilizes the Unionist 
benches as a whole. From among the 
younger members of the Unionist 
Party in the House of Commons and 
constituencies not one dominating fig- 
ure has yet emerged. There is no suc- 
cessor to Mr. Chamberlain. There is 
no successor to Mr. Balfour. The lack 
of evident heirs to the Unionist leader- 
ship is becoming one of the most singu- 
lar features of public life. In adver- 
Mr. Balfour's gifts 
more and more steadily. 
vanyuished more ‘and more the preju- 
dice of opponents and the discontent of 
strong fiscal reformers. The leader of 
the Opposition has set an example of 
invincible tenacity. He speaks better 
than any one on any subject. For the 
first time he has shown that power of 
indefinite improvement which, when re- 
vealed at his age, is a sign of some- 
thing like political “bir. 
Balfour,” said Mr. Chamberlain several 
years ago, “has already a greater per- 
sonal influence in Parliament than any 
one has possessed since Mr. Gladstone. 
If he lives he will have in the end a 
greater influence over the House of 
Commons than any man who ever sat 
in it.” These words seemed surpris- 
ing enough at the time. They appear 
far more remarkable now, and that 
they may possibly be recognized later 


have shone 


They have 


sity 


greatness. 


as nothing less than prophetic is the 
opinion of men of every party who 
have watched the proceedings of the 
present Parliament. One of the ablest 
of the coming men upon the Unionist 
benches remarked a few days ago that 
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Mr. Balfour is carrying pure intellect 
to a pitch of unfairness. Being al- 
ready immeasurably in front of any of 
his followers in point of Parliamentary 
aptitude, he has still improved during 
the last two sessions more rapidly than 
any of them. 

Thus, as we have said, the problem 
of men for the Unionist Party is even 
simpler up to a point than the problem 
of measures. But the simplicity in the 
second case 
That is why we have dwelt upon it in 
this connection. The last Unionist 
Government was unpopular on account 
of the weakness of its personnel even 
while Mr. Chamberlain was a member 
of it. The task of carrying any re- 
formed tariff through the House of 
Commons would be tremendous to an 
extent that the average tariff reformer 
but vaguely conceives. The difficulty 
will have to be grappled with in the 
House of Commons, and there the is- 
sue of life and death will be decided. 
The work to be undertaken would have 
taxed to the utmost the whole Parlia- 
mentary powers of a Pitt, or a Peel, or 
a Gladstone in their prime. Unless 
the Unionist Party succeed in 
throwing fresh and masterful 
force into the great arena, there is 
every possibility that the Opposition 
may fail in a few years through sheer 
lack of vitalizing and combative per- 
sonalities. If any calamity were to 
happen to Mr. Balfour in the next few 
years, the electioneering fortunes of 
Liberalism might be repaired as if by 
magic. This is a more important fac- 
tor in the whole situation than has been 
even remotely realized up to now by 
the average politicians of any party. 

We can now turn with more advan- 
tage to the duality of the problem upon 
the the question of 
measures and the question of men. But 
at once that there is a 
distinction to be 
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to now by the Liberal Party have been 
mainly personal. The Ministerialists 
have been chiefly embarrassed by the 
number, nature, and variety of their 
principles. Measures have accounted 
for the misfortunes threatening to 
throw down the whole fabric of Radi- 
cal ascendency from the height of suc- 
cess into an abyss of disaster. Some 
further measures in the opinion of san- 
guine souls might mitigate the ruin. 
One measure in the opinion of a far 
larger number of persons might avert 
it wholly and retrieve the situation. 
The greater likelihood is that the im- 
mediate future of Liberalism and its 
fate at the next election will depend 
entirely upon the three or four men to 
whom the whole fortunes of their party 
are now visibly committed. With the 
purely legislative factors which have 
brought about the present situation we 
need not deal in detail. The trium- 
phant coalition in the last General Elec- 
tion produced a loose Parliamentary 
kartell possessing a huge nominal ma- 
jority, but profoundly weakened by its 
size and composition. There 
strong democratic demand for 
Trades Disputes Bill. There 
great negative pronouncement against 
the late Government. Its successors 
had no positive and unmistakable man- 
date from the United Kingdom as a 
whole for any legislation in particular 
apart from the Taff Vale decision. In 
the course of years there had accumu- 
lated a great deal of vague dissatisfac- 
tion with Unionist statutes. There 
was a wide and acute feeling against 
Mr. Balfour’s Education Act, and a 
narrower but tenacious feeling against 
his Licensing Bill. But, as we know 
in all ordinary relations, to be dissatis- 
fied with anything in itself does not 
necessarily mean being in favor of the 
only practicable alternative. 

The country was exhausted by the 
war. It was not in humor for doing 
real justice or even giving serious at- 
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tention to the principles of any Union- 
ist domestic legislation passed during 
the war or after it. The average man 
had acquired the impression that 
Unionist Ministers as a body were in- 
competent and that Unionist measures 
in the lump were bad. This was a 
general prejudice, though on that ac- 
count not less formidable for the mo- 
ment. The later sequel, however, of 
this state of mind has now been seen. 
The constituencies were inclined to be- 
lieve a few years ago that Mr. Balfour's 
Bills fell short of perfection. The na- 
tion had no definite opinion as to the 
principles to be substituted by a Liberal 
Government for Mr. Balfour's proceed- 
ings. The lines upon which it is now 
attempted to reverse Unionist legisla- 
tion are far more unpopular on the 
whole than anything which was defec- 
tive in that legislation itself. In the 
first flush of the new Parliament the 
trades union claim was satisfied. Up 
to that point Liberals, Socialists, and 
Nationalists stood together on common 
ground. There they were solid. 
Thenceforward their relations were a 
moral chaos. The first attempt to deal 
with education broke up the original co- 
alition. The Nationalists were more 
ardently in favor of the full denomina- 
tional system than was any other sec- 
tion of the House. The Socialists were 
in favor of the secularist solution. 
Clauses vital to Mr. Birrell’s unhappy 
project were abhorred by a militant 
minority among Nonconformists them- 
selves. Liberal Churehmen were 
chilled. Whatever may be thought of 
the merits of what was called the Bir- 
relligious Bill, it was certain to divide 
to the utmost the forces that had fought 
for each other at the General Election. 

Mr. Birrell’s measure was cast out 
by the peers with ignominy. The next 
distinct phase in the fortunes of the 
present Government had been reached. 
Liberalism, after a dozen years of re- 


flection, was once more face to face 
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with the old issue of life and death— 
the question of the House of Lords. 
It will always remain hard to under- 
stand why, with all the experience of 
the past to warn them and with all 
the main contingencies of the future 
plainly in view, Ministers should have 
chosen to fill their first session with 
an Education Bill. Why begin battle 
in the weakest possible position and 
engage in conflict with the peers upon 
the very issue where the Socialists and 
the Irish Party were least in accord- 
ance with their Radical allies? It will 
be better, however, to refer further on 
to the general question of the House of 
Lords. The unparalleled majority re- 
mained still intact for many purposes, 
and all its sections were still fresh for 
their several intents. The second ses- 
sion was a session of expectancy. The 
Small Holdings Bill was passed, and 
Liberal promises in the shires lost 
power with fulfilment. There is no 
gratitude in politics, and parties lose 
some support whenever they keep their 
promises, though they doubtless lose 
more when they break them. 

No southerner will attempt to pene- 
trate the Caledonian mysteries of the 
corresponding legislation vainly pro- 
posed for consumption beyond the bor- 
der. But again one thing is certain. 
There is some degree of dissension. It 
is clear that the overwhelming move- 
ment against the Unionist Party which 
showed itself at the last General Elec- 
tion is broken even in Scotland. Seats 
will be lost even north of the Tweed. 
There may even be a Liberal Flodden 
if the Cabinet continues its strange 
policy in regard to the peers of loudly 
challenging the issue and shirking the 
decision. 

The second session was a session of 
speculation was centred 
upon the next. A third session is in- 
variably critical and almost always <e- 
cisive for the career of a Government 
and the fate of a party. For this pe- 
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riod Ministries are supposed to hold 
decisive measures in reserve. With 
regard to personal reputations, the ef- 
fect is like that of a test match. Gone 
is the freshness which makes even me- 
diocrity buoyant in the opening years of 
anew Parliament. Shallow talents are 
exhausted. The people of one idea and 
those who are only good on one subject 
are found out. The essentially third- 
rate men who seemed to shine with the 
brightest at the outset begin to repeat 
themselves. The swans of a first ses- 
sion are in many cases the geese of a 
third. Add to this the loss of fire and 
decision always felt among the rank 
and file when in due course begins the 
season of compromises, apologies, and 
casuistry which comes upon the adhe- 
rents of every Administration. Mem- 
bers of the Government for their part 
must either scamp their speeches or 
their work. They have less and less 
time to prepare their remarks. They 
flag in the sparkling game of raillery 
and repartee which must be kept up at 
any cost if a majority is to wear well. 
Men of Cabinet rank, as in the case of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
his colleagues, may have shown at first 
a very high level of debating ability. 
But more Ministers go back than come 
forward. Weeding out takes place by a 
remorseless process of odious compari- 
sons. All parties find out in a third 
session that they do not possess that 
number of first-class fighting-men that 
was supposed when they were pressing 
on to certain victory with every con- 
ceivable advantage upon their side. 
In a word, with the third session the 
heart is out of all the mystery of a 
new Parliament. Governments have 
given, the whole of their measure. Rep- 
utations are sorted out and programmes 
The Opposition begin to 
Nothing 


are revealed. 
wage a hammering campaign. 
will then save a party in power or even 
minimize disaster except unremitting 


energy, audacity, and resource—far- 
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sighted sagacity projected towards the 
conditions under which the ultimate 
struggle must be fought in the constit- 
uencies, and sheer combative genius. 
A party in such a position always needs 
a Mr. Chamberlain. The question is 
whether Liberalism possesses his equiv- 
alent. 

Within two months from the opening 
of its third session the Liberal Party 
finds itself simultaneously oppressed by 
all the difficulties it has had to encoun- 
ter in the past. Licensing and educa- 
tion have been equally fatal to Minis- 
tries. In addition to these there is the 
new and even more formidable problem 
of the future relations between Radical- 
ism and Labor. And there is ap- 
proaching in the shape of old-age pen- 
sions the most serious financial experi- 
ment that this or perhaps any other 
nation has ever made. To estimate 
the legislative merits of the Education 
Bill or the Licensing Bill is not ger- 
mane to our present business. From 
the electoral point of view it seems to 
the present writer that these are two 
of the most ruinous measures ever in- 
troduced by any Government. It is 
quite impossible to rouse enthusiasm 
upon behalf of Mr. McKenna and his 
proposals. All educationalists, even 
those who have been most ardently 
anxious for a settlement, regard the 
present measure with misgiving and 
even with dismay. The total public 
expenditure upon education would be 
seriously reduced. The inevitable re- 
sult would be to depress the general 
level of national education and to in- 
jure and discourage a large part of the 
teaching profession. The Catholic vote 
will be alienated to a large extent. The 
Government will lose a_ valuable 
amount of Church of England support. 
At the same time, passive resisters and 
the Nonconformist bodies as a whole 
are asked to believe that conscience is 
satisfied and principles vindicated when 
denominationalism ceases to be sup- 
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ported out of the rates and becomes 
more heavily subsidized out of taxes. 
For the passive resister to pay out of 
one pocket was intolerable, but if he 
pays out of the other pocket towards 
the same purposes the Wrong becomes 
the Right. To the mass of men this is 
quite unintelligible. It is plain that 
Mr. McKenna’s Bill commands upon 
the whole a smaller amount of vigor- 
ous support and probably raises a 
wider extent of resolute hostility than 
any Education Bill ever introduced. 
Most Ministerialists are now aware of 
this fact. The country was not en- 
thusiastic for some features of Mr. Bal- 
four’s Act, but it would far rather 
maintain the existing system than 
adopt Mr. McKenna’s propositions. 
That this is the correct analysis of the 
situation will be admitted by any Lib- 
eral who is in touch with feeling and 
opinion in the North of England. 

Upon this, however, follows the Li- 
censing Bill, and it threatens to destroy 
this Government and every cause repre- 
sented by Liberalism in its last phase. 
The fury of the trade was to be ex- 
pected. That would have been in any 
case a sufficiently formidable factor cer- 
tain to cause the loss of some dozens of 
seats. But the Liberal Party makes 
the greatest mistake in the world if it 
imagines that it has to combat nothing 
but a domineering and corrupt inter- 
est. Again, the present writer is not 
now going into the abstract merits of 
Mr. Asquith’s measure. Some practical 
considerations with regard to it are 
very clear. It is not enough, it never 
has been enough, for Liberalism to 
have behind it the militant zeal of mid- 
dle-class Nonconformity. Liberalism 
must always fail and perish unless it 
can rouse democracy. The problem 
for a Government like the present is 
not merely how to draft competent or 
plausible Bills, but how to embody in 
the plainest possible form such pur- 
poses as shall carry the sympathy of 
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the people along with them. To se- 
cure success in this direction is doubt- 
less infinitely difficult, but Liberalism 
depends upon the attainment of posi- 
tive objects. Unless it excites positive 
enthusiasm among the mass of men, it 
can only drift to defeat. That is why 
it is drifting now to a defeat which 
may be more annihilating than the 
most pessimistic realist upon the Min- 
isterial benches has yet dared to im- 
agine. 

Now the truth is that democracy has 
no prejudice against the publican, and 
is not drawn towards any proposals 
which seem to penalize The Trade. 
There is no popular belief that the Bill 
will do anything to promote temper- 
ance. There is a strong popular im- 
pression that financial injustice will be 
inflicted upon the interests dealt with. 
There is the greatest dislike of the 
prospect of dear beer. The “time- 
limit” excites alarm and_ distrust. 
There would be an overwhelming pro- 
nouncement against the period of four- 
teen years if a plebiscite could be taken 
upon that particular point. The finan- 
cial clauses of the Bill cannot be suc- 
cessfully explained to any ordinary au- 
dience. They can only be defended by 
long and complicated arguments. But 
among the voters with the cross-bench 
mind whose prejudices and sentiments 
go far to turn elections, there is a pro- 
found repugnance to the whole princi- 
ple of the “time-limit’’ without compen- 
sation. A license is not absolute prop- 
erty, and the importance of the differ- 
ence between that and anything which 
a man with full right can call his own 
may be conceded at once. But it is 
idle to ignore the fact that the State 
recognizes market value whenever it 
levies upon The Trade. These are vast 
interests which have been acquired by 
purchase and built up by the ability and 
diligence of years. The average li- 
cense is a form, though a_ peculiar 
form, of property. To force any form 
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of property to wipe itself out at its 
own expense within less than a decade 
and a half is again a principle for 
which no enthusiasm exists or can be 
made to exist outside the limited ranks 
of the temperance associations. There 
is not the democratic force behind any 
part of the Licensing Bill which could 
enable the Government to drive it 
through. The truth is, of course, that 
measures never succeed if they mix up 
things that differ. There is the mat- 
ter of morals. There is the matter of 
money. These are separate issues. 
There is no vestige of anything like a 
national conviction that public morals 
would be served by the Bill. The 
ideal of two public-houses instead of 
three is one that does not appeal to the 
democratic mind. Imagination has 
not been touched. The conscience of 
the country has not been mobilized. 
That is the situation, and it would be 
difficult to conceive one more likely to 
involve a Government in perplexity eni- 
ing in paralysis. 

There is one bolt still unmshot. Mr. 
Asquith is urged to embody old-age 
pensions in the Finance Bill in a form 
safe from the interference of the House 
of Lords. We need not speculate 
closely upon the nature of the scheme 
to be proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but it is clear that the last 
hopes of Liberalism depend upon it. It 
is assumed that the plan will be non- 
contributory. But again let us look at 
that matter from the electoral stand- 
point. Any non-contributory scheme 
must exclude from the benefits of the 
fund the vast majority of the taxpayers 
who provide the money. That device 
will be as unpopular among very large 
and important classes of voters as any 
scheme it is easy to imagine. But 
again there is no gratitude in politics. 
Ministers will gain no support from 
passing old-age pensions into law. If 
the benefits could be enjoyed at once, 
many persons would draw the pensions 
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and help to turn out the Ministry! 
There is no electoral virtue in perform- 
ance. But is there any support in ex- 
pectancy? * The Government has been 
for some time irretrievably committed 
to old-age pensions in some form—and 
the by-elections have begun to be dis- 
astrous. So much for expectancy. It 
seems idle to expect any improvement 
upon this basis. The Budget will be 
accompanied by a definite scheme 
which will doubtless stimulate discus- 
sion and rouse among the people them- 
selves some sense of what is at stake. 
But democracy is ill-fitted for financial 
controversy, and there will be a spread- 
ing of doubt and a weakening of conti- 
dence. There is no prospect except 
loss of votes. 

There is one chance and only one. 
Mr. Asquith would require supreme 
courage and personal greatness to adopt 
even at the eleventh hour the right so- 
lution. Whatever actuarial calcula- 
tions may say to it, the country is not 
yet ready for a _ non-contributory 
scheme. At some future period, during 
a more flourishing condition of the na- 
tional finances and at a time when the 
competition in armaments may be less 
remorseless, a universal and non-con- 
tributory scheme would stand some 
chance of being preferred upon grounds 
of fiscal convenience. At present it is 
certain that some contributory plan 
ought to have been introduced, if only 
as a measure of transition. We can- 
not afford for a moment to forget the 
vital importance of maintaining a full 
sense of political responsibility in the 
minds of the people. A contributory 
scheme would be more complicated, and 
in the long run might even be less eco- 
nomical. But it would be an invalu- 
able factor in the political education of 
democracy, it would form a direct link 
between every member of the working 
classes and the State, and it would 
force the humblest citizen to think. 
Mr. Asquith has evidently weakened 
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his 
in- 


upon his original intentions as 
knowledge of the question has 
creased. He is no longer so certain as 
he professed to be at the outset that a 
universal and non-contributory scheme 
would be best. 

If he were big enough to admit the 
rashness of his earlier utterances, to 
cast a pernicious consistency to the 
winds, and to make what would be 
both a brilliant and a moderate move, 
he would determine to bring in a con- 
tributory scheme. The wind would be 
taken temporarily out of the sails of the 
Opposition, for it is impossible that 
Unionists should endeavor to outbid the 
Radicals by taking up the non-contribu- 
tory method. The Socialists would 
rage furiously together, but their an- 
would not be very serious. 
Unionists could not denounce a non- 
contributory scheme. Mr. Asquith’s 
courage and common sense would be 
extolled throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The revolt against 
the Government might not be arrested, 
but the loss of votes would be much 
less rapid than the utter slump of 
Radical fortunes in the constituencies 
which is otherwise to be expected. 

And the riddle of the sphinx will still 
remain to be answered. The probabil- 
ity is that the answer will in any case 
be wrong. Liberalism has again failed 
in its struggle with the peers, and this 
is the great misfortune looming behind 
all others. The self-confidence of the 
unparalleled majority is destroyed be- 
cause the peers have hopelessly beaten 
it. Its members cannot count by any 
means upon the support of the country 
in their quarrel with the hereditary 
chamber. Even the Labor members 
have no eager desire to face their con- 
stituents again. The Education Bill 
as it stands might be flung out and no 
dog would bark. The peers rejected 
Mr. Birrell’s measure with impunity. 
They might destroy Mr. McKenna’s 
proposals without raising a ripple of se- 
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rious agitation. Unionists would be 
far more exultant than at the moment 
of Mr. Birrell’s failure; the Nationalists 
would be mute; the Socialists would 
make academic comments in favor of 
the secularist solution, but there would 
not be a ripple of indignation upon 
the surface of public sentiment. ‘This 
position means moral bankruptcy. It 
means a state of things that will fill 
the constituencies more and more with 
the ridicule that destroys. It means 
the ignominious and fatal collapse of 
Liberal pride and power. 

No leader of the conventional stamp 
of mind and temperament, no matter 
how much force and ability of a kind 
he may possess, can remedy this situ- 
ation. What is called for is a Radical 
statesman who would revive the réle 
played by Mr. Chamberlain more than 
twenty years ago. There is an urgent 
and an ominous hour. Where is the 
man? For all practical purposes Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has ceased 
to be Prime Minister, and never can 
resume that position in any effective 
sense. All old scores are sponged out 
in his respect. He has ceased to be a 
party figure. His illness is followed 
with infinite sympathy and solicitude 
by the nation. But it is essential that 
the inevitable changes should be carried 
out as soon as the Prime Minister's 
physicians consider advisable, and that 
the title should belong to the statesman 
who already bears all the real responsi- 
bility of the office. Ih spite of the deep 
discontent and apprehension of nearly 
half the Liberal Party, it may be as- 
sumed that Mr. Asquith must succeed 
to the Premiership. He has at the 
present moment no possible competitor, 
and he has earned the succession by 
an evident and incontestable efficiency 
for all Parliamentary purposes. Men 
playing for a great prize and aware 
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that everything depends upon their 
alertness and self-control have often 
developed unexpected qualities. Mr. 
Asquith has become a still more com- 
plete master of his resonant and tren- 
chant style. But he gave long ago his 
full measure. We have had no man 
in politics who has been more generally 
equal to himself or whose perform- 
ances have been of more certain and 
uniform excellence within strict limits. 
But Mr, Asquith has never shown any 
command or the least hint of capacity 
for command over the emotional and 
imaginative forces which are _ the 
dynamic agent in politics. 

If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
becomes Prime Minister, it will be in 
the knowledge that he may not again 
fill the position. He will be under the 
temptation to which Mr. Balfour suc- 
cumbed after 1902 with fatal conse- 
quences to the last Unionist Govern- 
ment. The new Premier would be 
tempted to hang on at any cost ani to 
postpone the dissolution until 1911 in 
face of the rising wrath and humor of 
the constituencies. Liberalism would 
exist in a state of impotence and paral- 
ysis, or would legislate by permission 
of the peers. The end of that situation 
would be nothing less than a political 
landslide as mighty as the last but in 
the reverse direction. It is obvious be- 
yond all reasonable doubt that there is 
only one man with the suppleness, the 
audacity, the astuteness, and the tire 
which might enable Liberalism even yet 
to fight a great rearguard action, 
or even to win another’ victory 
by a desperately narrow margin. ‘That 
man is Mr. Lloyd-George, evidently des- 
tined to be an unauthorized leader if 
he has the creative insight and judg- 
ment from which unauthorized pro- 


grammes are born. 
“Calchas.” 
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A MEMORY OF SEVILLE. 


I, 
Sevilla!” is the cry from 


“Sevilla! 
the brazen throats of a hundred excited 
porters as they rush towards the doors 


of our railway carriages; “Sevilla, 
Sevilla!” echoes the sigh of relief 
from the weary hearts of the passen- 
gers who have spent the last one or 
two or three nights in the train in or- 
der to reach Seville in time for the 
ceremonies of Holy Week. The scene 
at the station is one of indescribable 
confusion; travel-stained pilgrims, 
jaded and helpless, stumbling along 4f- 
ter the porters so laden with hand-bag- 
gage that but little of the human is 
visible beneath the burden; hotel-run- 
ners, guides, couriers, and harpies of 
all descriptions, shouting at the top of 
their discordant voices; horses neighing 
and mules braying; railway officials ar- 
guing in tones of high indignation with 
travellers who complain that their lug- 
gage is lost; such is my impression of 
an early morning arrival in Seville, 
whilst the Spanish soldier propped 
against his musket drowsily consumes 
the end of a ragged cigarette. 

I have spent Passion Week in many 
Catholic towns in Europe, and have 
been haunted by the austere silence 
that pervades them during the boly oc- 
tave. Penance and devotion are the 
prevailing notes in Dresden and 
Munich, in Florence and Vienna and 
Rome. But in Seville the passing of 
Palm Sunday is the sign that the holi- 
days have begun; and if the haughty 
Spaniard (as the guide-books call him) 
is ever roused from his delightful indo- 
jience it is during the week that pre- 
ecedes and that which follows Easter 
Sunday. One cannot say that he be 
comes business-like, for that would be 
no compliment to the integrity of com- 
merce, for he becomes keenly alive to 
the value of ready money, which he ex- 


tracts with consummate ease from the 
unsuspecting alien. The hotels treble 
their prices without enlarging their ac- 
commodation or improving their prim- 
itive systems; the couriers make a little 
fortune in a fortnight out of commis- 
sions from the various shops, together 
with lucrative speculations in seats for 
the bull-fights and processions and the 
exorbitant prices which they charge 
for quite moderate services; the attend- 
ants in the public buildings und gar- 
dens dog the footsteps of the tourist in 
relays, and insist upon a gratuity for 
so doing; the halt and the lame and the 
blind swarm in the streets and at the 
door of every church and beg for alms. 
Therefore, O pilgrim to the land of the 
“Santissima,” if you would be at your 
ease in Seville during Holy Week, car- 
ing nothing for the shortcomings of ho- 
tels or the importunities of the haughty 
Spaniard, you must arrive with a heart 
full of patience and a wallet filled with 
gold. 

Surely Seville is the artist’s Paradise; 
for where else can he find such a va- 
riety of subjects to stimulate his imag- 
ination and to fill his canvas? Or per- 
haps it is his Purgatory, for its beau- 
ties are so delicate and the 
number of its aspects so countless, 
that he may well despair of satisfying 
himself or of conveying to others any 
faithful picture of this city of the sun. 
Indeed the artist's task is one of almost 
hopeless difficulty, for in Seville we 
each love our own love best; how then 
can he paint for all? There is the 
charm of the narrow streets of lofty 


elusive, 


houses, each with its noble doors stud- 
ded with brass, its finely-wrought iron 
grille, its cool court and fountain be- 
yond; how refreshing is the sight of 
these at noonday, how inviting when 
the moonbeams glance across the mar- 
ble pavement and one hears the sound 
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of a guitar played by an unseen hand! 
Or there is the attraction of the hum- 
bler lanes of many-storied tenements, 
with bright faces peeping from behind 
barred windows into the street below, 
where a string of patient mules threads 
stalls of gleaming 
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its way between 
fruit and vegetables toward the 
Giralda Belfry which towers in the 


distance. No less alluring from another 
point of view are the squares of the 
city with their fountains and their 
palm trees and lovely little Spanish 
children; herein the manhood of Anda- 
lucia rests from his labor all day long, 
whilst his wife tends the or 
washes clothes in the picturesque quad- 
rangle surrounded with ornamental 
wooden balconies known as the Corral 
del Conde, or rolls cigars with some 
3000 other ladies at the tobacco fac- 
tory for the miserable pittance of a 
shilling or eighteen pence a day. 

This last allusion reminds me that, 
during the holiday weeks, all visitors 
to Seville are not artists by profession, 
and that they have come thus far in 
search of “life” and “local color,” and 
admirable monuments of ancient days. 
Assuredly they will not disap- 
pointed, but will be busy the livelong 
day and night. For them the Alcazar 
{Gardens are always open, a vision of 
radiant beauty when the roses are in 
flower, the plum and almond in full 
blossom, and the orange trees heavy 
with golden fruit. For them a variety 
of churches to visit, none of really 
great beauty through and through but 
each with something—a picture, a tiled 
tower, a famous piece of carving, or an 
array of embroidered vestments,—that 
gives it a character of its own. For 
them the tobacco factories already re- 
ferred to, where hundreds of women 
and girls sit hour after hour in long 
vaulted chambers, rolling cheap cigars 
and cigarettes in an atmosphere so 
reeking (shared by a large number of 
babies in cradles at their mothers’ feet) 


shop, 


be 
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that we wonder whether such things as 
Factory Acts exist in Spain. Then 
there are the palaces of the various 
grandees whose homes are at Seville; 
some of these are still the fortunate 
abodes of art treasures, but more are, 
alas, only “shadows of great names” 
and have participated in the general 
decline of prosperity throughout the 
country. This fact need not, however, 
disturb the equanimity of the casual! 
traveller; for, as he drives along Las 
Delicias (the fashionable promenade for 
rank and beauty), beside the waters of 
the Guadalquivir, he will find many 
of the outward signs of wealth in the 
smart carriages which gather there 
each afternoon; and, if he joins the ani- 
mated throng that crowds the Calle de 
Las Sierpes from dusk until midnight. 
he will certainly convince himself that 
these gay gossips are supremely indif- 
ferent to the merits of a full purse, 
whether public or private, so long as 
the weather is warm and the heart is 
young. 

This temperament of reckless and un- 
tiring indolence makes the Andalusian 
by far the best fdneur that I can claim 
to have met. He reserves the whole of 
his energy for betting at the cock-fights 
which take place on Sunday afternoons 
amid scenes of indescribable noise, and 
for securing a good place for himself at 
the bull-ring which, at least on Baster 
Sunday, is far better attended than 
High Mass at all the churches in Seville 
put together. I suppose that every 
traveller steels himself to the point of 
seeing a bull-fight, and most of us leave 
the ring with much the same impres- 
sion; namely, that, if the horses were 
eliminated, could give our unre- 
served admiration to an _ exhibition 
which, besides being exceedingly pic- 
demands the of 
So far as my own 


we 


turesque, maximum 
skill and courage. 
observation goes, I cannot help think- 
ing that this point of view is gaining 


ground in Spain; and it may be that 
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before long the “picador” will be dis- 
pensed with altogether, or else that he 
will be a first-class rider mounted on 
a first-class anima] with orders to in- 
vite but to elude each charge of the 
bull, with the full knowledge that if his 
horse is gored he will be “warned off’ 
every ring in Spain. 


II. 


How far one is justified in writing an 
impression of any Cathedral without 
dealing with its architectural] and other 
material details I know not. Possibly 
there is no excuse for such an under- 
taking. Yet, after spending the larger 
part of Holy Week within the walls of 
Seville Cathedral, I know that my im- 
pression cannot be conveyed in terms 
of aisles and columns, of proportion or 
perspective; all of these bear their part 
in the picture in my memory, but each 
is subordinate and suffused in the flood 
of softened light which streams through 
matchless stained-glass windows, and 
is mellowed into the general scheme 
of beauty by the autumnal glow 
from the time-worn walls of the 
sacred building. It matters nothing 
by which door one enters; the ef- 
fect is the same from all; a forest 
of lofty columns supporting a roof of 
exceeding richness, broad aisles reced- 
ing far into the gloom, figures in pur- 
ple and white moving out of the dark- 
ness toward the tall candles that burn 
before the great High Altar, voices 
chanting from the deep recesses of the 
ecarven choir, vaporous incense filling 
the temple with its fragrance; all com- 
bining to create an atmosphere which 
may well be called “‘the beauty of holi- 
ness.” 

In Seville during Passion Week all 
joy and confidence is externally absent 
from the devotions of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. No echo is heard of the 
Hosannas of Palm Sunday which rang 
out but a few days since from every 
Cathedral in Christendom. The price- 
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reredos of the High Altar is 
shrouded with a purple pall; the organ 
is silent, and a hushed choir chants 
the responses to the accompaniment of 
two wind instruments. On Tuesday of 
this week the story of the Passion is 
sung by three solo voices, one chorister 
standing in each of the golden pulpits 
on either side of the altar, and one, 
who sings in a magnificent bass voice 
the part of Christ, at a lectern in the 
centre. Behind them there hangs from 
the roof to the foot of the altar steps a 
sheet of soft white material, behind 
which the dim glow of countless can- 
dles is seen, and shadowy figures wait- 
ing to celebrate the Mass when the nar- 
rative of the Passion is closed. The 
space between choir and chancel is 
thronged with worshippers; high and 
low, rich and poor, kneel one with an- 
other here in Spain. On Wednesday 
morning the Gospel story is sung once 
more, but with a still more intense 
emotion which is brought to a most im- 
pressive climax when the narrative 
reaches the words “And the sun was 
darkened, and the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain.” For at that mo- 
ment a crash as of thunder peals 
through the Cathedral and rolls echoing 
into the far distance; the white pall 
before the altar is ripped asunder and 
drops to the earth, revealing all the 
dignitaries of the Church bent pros- 
trate before the Holy Temple. Then 
there is silence for a few moments.... 
the story closes, and Mass is sung. 
Upon this occasion there is a new and 
striking feature in the celebration, for 
the sacred flag, the emblem of Chris- 
tianity triumphant over the heathen, is 
unfurled before the altar and revealed 
to the faithful. It is a noble banner, a 
royal red cross on a black ground, sig- 
nifying the blood of martyrs shining 
through the night of unbelief. “Jn hoc 
signo vinces,” it seems to say, as the 
celebrant waves it victoriously frem 
side to side, enveloping in its broad 
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folds the figures of the assistant clergy 
who kneel beneath him in token of a 
world redeemed. The devotions of 
Wednesday closed with an impressive 
performance of the “Miserere” at nine 
o’clock in the evening, when the Ca- 
thedral was in utter darkness relieved 
only by the glimmer of wax-tapers to 
assist the singers and players of the 
instruments of music. How different 
would have been the memory of that 
performance if the attitude of the mul- 
titude that surged into and around the 
church had approached to the high dig- 
nity of the oratorio which they had 
come to hear. But, alas, it was not to 
be; an unruly mob of many thousand 
tramped, talked, laughed, screamed, 
and fought throughout the two hours 
set aside for the “Miserere’’; whilst the 
beautiful tenor yoice which sang the 
principal part sounded to me, seated in 
the dim recess of a side chapel, like 
the echo of the voice that once cried 
vainly in the wilderness. 

The proceedings in the Cathedral on 
Holy Thursday are beautiful both in 
significance and in realization. The 
echoes of the midnight “Miserere” had 
scarcely passed through the door of si- 
lence when the great church was once 
more astir in preparation for one of its 
grandest festivals. Soon after dawn 
the gates were opened, and choristers 
and priests began to assemble within 
the sacred walls. An hour passed, ta- 
pers were extinguished and the sun- 
light poured down into colored pools 
upon the pavement. Groups of priests 
and vicars from the various parishes of 
the city are making their way toward 
the sacristy; singing boys in short sur- 
plices bordered with lace over scarlet 
cassocks are flitting between the chan- 
cel and the choir; the congregation is 
collecting round a large table set upon 
a platform outside the High Altar rail- 
ings; the choir stalls are becoming oc- 
cupied by the clergy in purple and 
crimson and white and gold. In the 
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sacristy a procession is forming; it files 
across the chance] to the low chant of 
a Latin introit; a mitred figure in heav- 
ily embroidered vestments is in the 
center of the group of clergy kneeling 
before the Altar. The “Gloria Deo” is 
reached, and the great organ which has 
been dumb since Sunday peals out 
grand chords of harmony; the bells ring 
through aisle and nave, the festival of 
the Lord’s Supper is at hand. An ac- 
tual celebration follows in which all the 
clergy of Seville and all the cathedral 
staff, down to acolytes and choristers, 
participate. From the dark choir they 
issue into the daylight, and stream up 
to the altar to receive the Sacrament; 
no words can picture the beauty of the 
flood of rich velvet and brocade and 
silk and gold which now covers the 
broad access to the Sanctuary. 

The celebration at an end, the Arch- 
bishop descends to the table that is 
prepared, and there he consecrates the 
oil for use in the churches of Seville 
during the coming year. It is brought 
to him in large silver vessels, each in 
the keeping of a separate procession, 
and after consecration it is taken back 
to the sacristy. There remains yet one 
rite to be performed, and a very beau- 
tiful one. At the celebration of the Mass 
the elements were consecrated in two 
portions; the first for use on Thursday 
and the second for Good Friday—the 
reason being, as I understand, that the 
Roman Catholic Church has decreed 
that upon the day which is devoted to 
the contemplation of the perpetual Sac- 
rifice the memorial service shall not be 
performed. To contain the Mysteries, 
therefore, from Thursday until Friday a 
great monumentis temporarily erected 
at the west end of the building; a gi- 
gantic structure which almost touches 
the roof of the Cathedral, illuminated 
by thousands of wax candles. It sig- 
nities the Holy Sepulchre, and to the 
jewelled shrine within it the elements 
are brought, in one of the most splen- 
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did processions the mind can conceive. 
This done, with all the pomp and cere- 
mony that Seville can muster, the mon- 
ument is surrounded for the rest of the 
day by crowds of worshippers veiled in 
deepest black, offering their adoration 
and their prayers. 

At noon follows the old-time cere- 
mony in which the Archbishop sits at 
meat with twelve poor men who sub- 
sequently attend in the Cathedral for 
the function known as “washing of the 
feet”; but this calls for no special men- 
tion on this occasion. On this evening 
1 was one of the few permitted to sit 
upon the altar steps, which divide the 
chorus from the orchestra, to listen to 
the second performance of the “Mis- 
erere.” In the centre a priest con- 
ducted, and before him stood the sing- 
ing boys in a circle like a group of 
angels by Botticelli. The music was 
by Estaba (1835), a curious mixture of 
light opera choruses and plaintive solos 
which suited the temper of the artists 
who loved their work. Fully a third of 
the adult singers had no music before 
them but sang their parts with a cer- 
tainty and verve which did them in- 
finite credit, and the same is true of 
many of the singing children and in- 
strumentalists, who evidently knew 
every note of the composition by heart. 
There they stood, a band and chorus of 
some two hundred souls, with their 
backs to the High Altar, railed in from 
the maddening crowd by the splendid 
iron grilles which surround the chancel; 
to them it seemed as though silence 
reigned in the whole Cathedral, and 
they lifted their united voices toward 
one single point—the brilliantly lighted 
Monument at the west end which con- 
tained the sacred elements of the Sac- 
rament. Far in the distance it gleamed 
out of the darkness as a tower, out- 
lined by the light of innumerable can- 
dles; to its safe-keeping the emblems 
of the Sacrifice were confided, and 
toward these alone, (across the gloom 


ef midnight) the Song of Penitence was 
sung. 

Good Friday passes solemnly, si- 
lently, without ritual; but on Easter 
Eve the approaching joy in the Resur- 
rection is already recognizable in the 
ceremonies of the Church. From seven 
o'clock onwards there are services, in- 
cluding the picturesque office of bless- 
ing the holy water for the font in the 
Baptistry, where hangs Murillo’s fa- 
mous picture of Saint Anthony of 
Padua; and culminating in High Mass, 
during which the immense purple pall 
which, throughout the week, has 
shrouded the reredos, is drawn aside as 
a sign that the night of anguish is 
over and the day of gladness is come. 
Then the bells within and without the 
cathedral peal forth in chimes of jubi- 
lation, the organ pipes speak out in 
tones of wonderful emotion, the great 
portals of the Cathedral thrown 
wide open, and the sunlight of Heaven 
bursts in upon the faithful with the 
message that Christ is risen from the 
dead. 

Outside the churches the various 
Guilds of Seville have, for the last 
few hundred years, been accustomed to 
perambulate the streets and squares on 
the Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
ot Holy Week. In early days each of 
these Confraternities made procession 
through the city, its sacred images ac- 
companied by a retinue of penitents 
with tapers in their hands. But, in 
these latter years, the glory and mean- 
ing of it all has departed. The func- 
tion lacks the variety of, though it 
shares the popular indifference ac- 
corded to, a Lord Mayor’s Show. For 
hour after hour, from afternoon till 
the early gleams of morning, these dis- 
mal lines of graven images (miracu- 
lously wrought and royally apparelled), 
with their accompaniments of bands of 
music and shrouded attendants, file 
wearily past the Town Hall, situated in 
the centre of the city. In front of the 
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building is erected a huge grand stand, 
partitioned off into stalls and boxes, and 
presided over by the head of the mu- 
nicipality; opposite are ranged some 
thousands of chairs for the mass of as- 
sembled spectators, and a fair-way is 
kept for the processions down the 
centre. As first every seat is taken, 
and outward tokens of respect are paid 
to the sacred symbols as they pass; but 
after a couple of hours or so the inter- 
est dwindles, the vast assemblage falls 
to chattering and smoking, and the un- 
divided attention of everybody is di- 
verted to the success or failure of some 
children’s balloons in their efforts to 
soar over the surrounding houses. So, 
here again, the spirit of devotion and 
discipline which originated these func- 
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tions must be restored to them if they 
are to avoid failure and contempt in 
the coming years. So far as the ma- 
jority of Sevillans are concerned I be- 
lieve that they would welcome the dis- 
appearance of these empty shows with 
joy, and I know that nearly every trav- 
eller expresses his disgust at the griev- 
ously disappointing character of this 
“Great Take-in.” 

But, in spite of it all, Seville remains 
beautiful, and nothing can mar her in 
her every-day attire. It is not until] she 
is tricked out in vulgarity and pretence 
that she begins to show her age and 
feebleness, a pathetic spectacle against 
which every lover of Andalucia must 
vehemently protest, 
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THE 
CHAPTER V. 
MR. BROOKE TO THE RESCUE. 


“Burree,” said Janie, coming in 
about eleven o'clock, to find Eleanor 
writing up her case-book, “the Scyth- 
ians are coming down the road. Shall 
we go up and watch them?” 

“Go, if you like,” said Eleanor; “1 
won't. I feel like Isaiah when the 
people of Jerusalem crowded to the 
walls to watch the Assyrians pass, in- 
stead of fighting them—‘A day of 
trouble, and of treading down, and of 
perplexity.” But you might keep the 
girls from doing anything foolish.” 

This permission Janie accepted, and 
watched with the probationers the 
force—which looked large to their unac- 
customed eyes—of big men in sheep- 
skin coats and fur caps, some mounted 
on shaggy ponies half-dead with exhaus- 
tion, others on weedy Bala _ horses, 
which had evidently been sent up to 
meet them. The girls looked on with 
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a kind of awful excitement, now and 
then criticizing in a frightened whis- 
per the newcomers as compared with 
British or Bala troops, and Janie with 
a feeling that all the foundations of the 
earth were out of course. Anything 
might happen after this. Presently a 
shrill scream from one of the girls, and 
the immediate rush of all of them 
down the stairs, drew her attention to 
the path leading up to the hospital, 
and she turned rather pale, and fol- 
lowed them with resolute slowness. 

“Burree,” she said very quietly, 
meeting Eleanor coming out armed 
with notebooks for her lecture to the 
nurses, “some of them are coming 
here.” 

Eleanor drew in her breath quickly. 
“Keep the girls in the wards, then, and 
try and get them not to scream. Oh, 
Janie! come with me to the gate, and 
if they won't listen to me, slip away 
and let out all the women and children 
by the side-door. Fasten the gate 
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leading to the isolation ward to give 
them time. The hill-folk may give 
them shelter, or they may get to the 
village. The patients we can’t hope to 
get out.” 

“I shall stay with them, of course,” 
said Janie, in a voice that trembled but 
was very determined. 

“Chhoti,, you are the comfort of my 
life,” cried Eleanor impulsively, and 
Janie felt as if she had received the 
Victoria Cross. “We will try and 
make friends with them,” Eleanor went 
on hurriedly—‘give them tea and some- 
thing to eat, perhaps. How many are 
there?” 

“Only three. One looked like an olfi- 
cer, and the other two——’” 

“Oh, Janie!” Eleanor broke into a 
shaky laugh, “I thought it was a hun- 
dred at least. We ought surely to be 
able to keep three men in order. Its 
a comfort that they are sure to under- 
stand French, at any rate.” 

A delusive hope of finding time to 
take the Brussels M.D. degree in some 
future furlough, when the Christian 
public at home might be less exacting 
than heretofore in the matter of mis- 
sionary meetings, had caused Eleanor 
to keep up her French, and Janie’s 
school-days did not lie so far behind 
her but that she retained some recol- 
lection both of that language and Ger- 
man, so that they went to the gate 
with something of confidence. Arbuth- 
not, who was murmuring submissive 
phrases in Hindustani through the grat- 
ing in response to loud shouts from out- 
side, turned to meet them with a dis- 
tinctly hostile glance. 

“Is this humble one doorkeeper, Miss 
Sahib, or is he not?” he demanded, his 
words almost drowned by a shower ot 
vigorous blows from the stock of a 
heavy whip, which made the gate rat- 
tle on its crazy hinges. Various kicks 
shook it at the same moment from be- 
low. 


' Little one. 


“You cannot keep them out, Miss 
Sahib,” urged Arbuthnot; “the gate will 
give way.” 

“Of course not. Open it at once,” 
said Eleanor. He obeyed with obvious 
relief, but pushed her aside and stepped 
into the opening as the door swung 
back, thus receiving on his turban a 
blow from the whip, accompanied by 
a volley of what was no doubt abuse. 
Eleanor perceived with dismay that 
their visitor was merely a non-commis- 
sioned officer, who understood no lan- 
guage but his own, and could only Make 
up for his ignorance by shouting. ‘Ihe 
sight of the two ladies served somewhat 
to modify his wrath against Arbuthnot, 
and he spoke with an attempt at civil- 
ity, but still, unfortunately, without 
being intelligible. One or two German 
words were discernible in his explana- 
tion, such as krank and Arzt, and he 
enforced his meaning by gestures, 
which seemed to Eleanor and Janie to 
signify that they were to quit the place 
immediately, and leave it for the medi- 
cal officers and wounded belonging to 
the expedition. They looked at one an- 
other in consternation, while the ser- 
geant enlarged the scope of his gestures 
by flourishing his whip, the lash of 
which whizzed in unpleasant proximity 
to Eleanor’s face. At last Arbuthnot 
stepped forward. 

“Baruk Sahib understands the Scyth- 
ian tongue,” he said, with his hands 
together. “Is it the will of the Pres- 
ence that this slave should seek him 
and entreat him to come hither?” 

By a sudden flash of intuition Elea- 
nor saw that he understood what the 
Scythian was saying, but did not ven- 
ture to let his knowledge appear, and 
she consented helplessly. Here Janie 
came to the rescue with gestures, Ger- 
man phrases, and some Scythian words 
invented on the spur of the moment, 
and succeeded, or so it appeared, in 
making the sergeant understand that 
there—down in that direction—was 
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some one who spoke Scythian, and who 
would interpret if their servant—this 
man here—might be allowed to fetch 
him. The Scythian demurred at first, 
but the deadlock was so hopeless that 
at length he uncoiled his picketing-rope, 
and fastening one end of it to Arbuth- 
not’s wrist, rode away with him and 
one follower, leaving the other on guard 
in the gateway. The evil day was at 
any rate postponed, and Eleanor and 
Janie drew a deep breath of relief as 
they turned back to the house. 

“I do hope he isn’t running into dan- 
ger,” said Eleanor, referring to Arbuth- 
not. 

“I do hope he’ll be back soon,” said 
Janie. “It feels so much safer having 
him about.” 

At the verandah steps Miss D’Costa 
met them, whitey-brown with fear, and 
scarcely able to articulate in a trem- 
bling voice the suggestion that Miss 
Weston should have prayers over again. 
Eleanor considered the matter for a mo- 
ment. 

“No,” she said, “‘we have already had 
prayers, and asked God to protect us 
in all dangers. Now we have our work 
to do. Tell the probationers to come 
in to lecture, Janie.” 

If Eleanor was able to turn her mind 
to ordinary work, it was quite clear 
that the probationers were not, for 
when they had trooped in and seated 
themselves in a scared and furtive way, 
they displayed an even more hopeless 
stupidity than usual. Much against her 
will Eleanor let them off with a shorter 
lesson, since so much time had been 
spent at the gate, and then she and 
Janie met again at lunch—a dreadful 
meal, at which it was necessary, for the 
honor of the British race, to endeavor 
to eat and talk as usual. It was a re- 
lief to begin to put in practice EKleanor’s 
plan of kind treatment on the sentry, 
though they were not without horrible 
tremors lest they should be interfering 
with military discipline. They had al- 
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ready invited him by signs to stand in 
the shelter of the gateway instead of 
out in the sun, and now they carried 
him out some food, which he accepted 
without compunction, and displayed no 
delicacy in asking for more. After 
that there was nothing to do but wait. 
As he was led off, Arbuthnot had said 
in Hindustani, “If I don’t come back, 
ask the Begum for shelter in my name, 
and she will take you in,” and dreadful 
pictures floated before Eleanor’s eyes of 
what such a move would be. The 
helpless patients and their terrified 
friends, the frightened women and chil- 
dren of the compound, wailing, scream- 
ing, cowering, offering an irresistible 
temptation to any rough soldier to 
frighten them further—how could they 
be got safely up to the village, and how 
could bearers be obtained to convey 
those who could not walk? To begin 
to make preparations would merely 
mean a fresh panic, and Eleanor ven- 
tured only to put out her most valued 
medicines and instruments on the sur- 
gery table, ready for hasty packing if 
the need arose. It seemed as though 
hours had passed since lunch when a 
chorus of stifled shrieks and a second 
stampede from the roof announced that 
the watchers there had discerned the 
return of the intruders, and Eleanor 
and Janie went down to the gate. 

“Oh, thank God!” burst from LElea- 
nor’s lips as she reached it, for riding 
beside the sergeant was Mr. Brooke, 
cool and debonnaire as usual, while Ar- 
buthnot, dusty from head to foot, 
walked at his stirrup. “What is it? 
What do they want?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

Mr. Brooke dismounted before an- 
swering, in his usual leisurely way, 
“They had no idea that yours was 2 
women’s hospital, and they meant to 
requisition the wards for their sick. 
But I have seen the General, and put 
it right with him, for they don’t want 
to alienate the Bala people by interfer- 
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ing with pardah women. All they ask 
now is that you should take in a young 
man of high rank, who came as a Vol- 
unteer, and has suffered horribly from 
frostbite in the Pass. The surgeon 
gives me to understand that it is a case 
for immediate amputation.” 

“But one man is as bad as any num- 


ber,” said Eleanor in despair. “0 
quite impossible.” 
“That is unfortunate,” said Mr. 


Brooke with gentle severity, “since lL 
have taken the liberty of promising that 
you would receive him. It seemed to 
me that it would be quite worth your 
while, even if you had to put him up in 
your own part of the buildings. ‘The 
surgeon will look after him, his soldier- 
servant will wait on him, and there will 
be a sentry on guard over his quarters 
who will protect you from molestation.” 

“Oh, we must manage it, certainly,” 
said Eleanor. “We can move into the 
hospital block ourselves.” 

“But, Burree, the isolation ward!” 
cried Janie. “It has its own gate and 
everything, and all our people know 
that they must keep away from it.” 

“Capital!” said Mr. Brooke. “Much 
better than turning out of your Own 
quarters.” 

“T’ll have it made comfortable for him 
at once,” said Janie, looking to Eleanor 
“It’s quite exciting, 
Perhaps he’s a Grand 


for permission. 
isn’t it, Burree? 
Duke.” 

“We needn't expect Grand Dukes to 
choose this route when there’s an easier 
one,” said Eleanor uncharitably. “You 
had better give him our sofa, Janie, and 
anything else that will make the ward 
look less bare. If you will tell the ser- 
geant to come round to the little door 
in the wall, Mr. Brooke, I will open it 
for him.” 

The sergeant was duly admitted, and 
the advantages of the isolation ward 
explained to him—with some difficulty, 
for his attitude of mind in the presence 
of hygienic devices was strongly anti- 
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professional. He went off at last 
grumbling, and Mr. Brooke and Eleanor 
turned back to the house. 

“I suppose I ought to apologize,” said 
Mr. Brooke, “for inflicting this incu- 
bus upon you, but I really think——” 

“Oh, it’s far better than being turned 
out,” said Eleanor quickly. 

“I really think,” he repeated, “that 
we could not have devised a_ better 
plan. You will be left in peace, we 
may hope, long enough to——” 

“Until we are rescued,’ broke in 
Eleanor. The sudden relief after the 
strain of the morning had made it difti- 
cult for her to wait for the end of Mr. 
Brooke's sentences. 

“Long enough for you to dismiss your 
present patients on their recovery, and 
perhaps to make arrangements for send- 
ing your native helpers to their homes,” 
he continued calmly. “You may then 
think it well to volunteer to take charge 
of some of the Scythian sick, but there 
will be plenty of time to decide that 
later.” 

“But you talk as if the Scythians 
were established here for good!” she 
cried. “You don’t think England will 
calmly let them stay?” 

“I think England will have enough to 
do elsewhere. Bala is not the Scyth- 
ian objective—it is a mere side issue. 
Very probably no troops would have 
come this way at all but for George of 
Agpur’s treachery, and his intiuence 
over the mind of the Rajah. But the 
state offers a base for interference with 
the Shah Bagh railway, and its defec- 
tion means a loss of prestige—hence the 
presence of our friends yonder”; he 
waved his hand in the direction of the 
Scythian force. “But we need not ex- 
pect to be relieved until the war is over. 
What is a handful of Europeans and 
a rebellious native state up in a corner 
of the map compared with Granthistan 
—with India? They are at stake now, 
thanks to our criminal blindness and 


slackness. The Resident tells me that 
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it has been well known at Simla for 
some weeks that Antar Khan had got 
the upper hand in Ethiopia, and that 
he was advancing on Kubbet-ul-Haj in 
triumph, attended by a small Scythian 
escort to protect him against any 
treachery from his brother's partisans, 
while his cousin, young Fath-ud-din, 
was marching on Iskandarbagh, simi- 
larly escorted. If those ‘small es- 
corts’ don’t turn out to be strong col- 
umns, with supports close at hand, and 
aun advanced base at Rahat, I shall be 
very much This would 
mean an advance both by Shah Bagh 
Shalkot, and the long-expected 


surprised. 


and 
war.” 

“And we can do nothing,” said Elea- 
nor. 

“Nothing, I fear, except to bow to cir- 
cumstances. But I would advise you 
to hold your ground up here as long as 
you can, rather than join our very un- 
happy throng at the _ prison-camp. 
You never saw such a set of discom- 
fitel men in your savage 
than any bear I To be 
trapped so easily—it’s enough to make 


life—more 
ever met. 
2 man feel sold.” 

“Yes, and so many of them young 
men who would want to be with their 
regiments. It is terrible. Lut is it 
true that the Sheonath hospital is de- 
stroyed ?” 

“Tm afraid so. 
strong anti-British party ‘at 
you know, and last night they seem to 
have held high festival. Poor Weaver 
is madly anxious to get 
after his patients and helpers, but they 
won't let him. The Rajah -professes 
that he could not answer for our lives 
if we were in the city, so we are to be 
kept here.” 

“You mustn't expect me to be sorry 


for that,” with a Wan 


There is always a 


Sheonath, 


back to see 


said Eleanor 


smile. “I never felt so helpless in my 
life. What a wonderful thing it is that 


you should be able to speak Scythian.” 
“Oh, languages are a hobby of mine. 
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But my cousin knows it far better than 
I do.” 

“I thought so! 
confess it.” 

“I am sure he would not. 
Weston, I don't want to set you against 
Arbuthnot, but I feel I must give you 
a warning. He is on a mission still, 
and he won't forget it. Don’t let him 
endanger you in trying to fulfil it.” 

The events of the past two days had 
quite destroyed in Eleanor’s mind the 
pleasing fiction by which she had been 
wont to account for Arbuthnot’s visits 
to St. Martin’s, but his further sugges- 
tion roused her to anger. 

“He may endanger me as much as he 
likes,” she cried, “but he’s not to endan- 
ger Sister Janie or our poor women. 
He shall not do it.” 

“I am glad to hear you say so, since 
he certainly could not endanger you 
without endangering them.” 

“Burree, it’s all ready,” cried Janie 
from the verandah of the isolation 
ward, as Eleanor laughed rather shame- 
facedly; “and the children say that the 
patient is being brought up to the gate.” 

“Send them back to Joanna,” said 
Eleanor quickly. “Mr. Brooke, 
will come and interpret, won't you?” 

It is to be presumed that Janie had 
no time to execute the request ad- 
dressed to her, for when the four men 
carrying the patient had crossed the 
threshold, and the Scythian surgeon 
was greeting Eleanor with a magniti- 
cent bow, a piercing howl resounded 
from among the bushes, followed by 
Topsy’s shrill tones, “O wretched Jinda, 
daughter of a foolish mother! Dost thou 
‘all for thee 


But he would not 


Miss 


you 


not see that he will now 
first?” 

“What is it?’ inquired the patient 
feebly in French. 

“The children—they are frightened,” 
replied Eleanor. 

“Pray tell them that I shan’t eat 
them,” was the languid answer, and Mr. 
children flying with 


Brooke sent the 
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this singularly appropriate crumb of 
comfort. The bearers were dismissed, 
with the exception of one who was the 
patient's servant; and the surgeon, who 
proved to be of German descent and 
spoke both German and French, cast a 
glance round the two rooms of which 
the isolation building consisted. 

“Good!” he said. “We wiil get to 
work atonce. You, madame,” to Hleu- 
nor, “will kindly act us my assistant 
and administer the anesthetic. ‘Lhe 
sister is, of course, acquainted with her 
duties?” 

It was a new experience to Eleanor 
and Janie to assist at an operation in 
their own hospital, at which the opera- 
tor shouted at them in three languages 
if they failed to understand immedi- 
ately what he wanted. Their orderly 
minds were much exercised by his sum- 
mary treatment of the case; but the 
need for haste was plain enough, and 
they promised themselves that the pa- 
tient should receive special Care after- 
wards. ‘The surgeon smiled contemptu- 
ously at their artistic bandaging—excel- 
lent, as he phrased it, for candidates at 
an eXamination, but absurd in cam- 
paigning work,—but they could not help 
feeling gratified when he assured them 
that, with the exception of occasional 
visits, he should leave the patient in 
their care with entire confidence. Janie 
was to undertake the first night's 
watch, and the servant, Vanka, was to 
sleep on the floor in the next room in 
case she needed help, which it was to 
be hoped would not be the Case, since 
he understood only his own language. 

“I thought we were busy enough be- 
fore,” said Eleanor rather dolefully, as 
they watched the surgeon and Mr. 
Brooke depart, “but this man seems to 
think we have nothing to do. If that 
hill-woman should have a relapse!” 

“Oh, Vashti is a tower of strength,” 
said Janie; “and I shan’t bother you if 
I can help it. Unless anything very 
dreadful happens, I shall just send 
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Vanka for Ghulam Qadir. He would 
be very useful in an emergency.” 

“Here he is now! Why have you left 
the Ghulam Qadir?’ demanded 
Eleanor, as Arbuthnot came up respect- 
fully, followed by a stolid, overgrown 
Moslem youth. 

“This slave has a petition to offer, 
Miss Sahib. When the Presence raised 
the head of this humble the 
height of power and authority by ap- 
pointing him her doorkeeper, was it not 
said that he was to share the work of 
Saif-ud-din?” 

“Certainly, but since Saif-ud-din has 
gone to visit his friends, you are chiet 
doorkeeper.” 

“Let the Presence cast the eye of com- 
ls it her wish 


gate, 


one to 


passion upon this slave. 
that he should labor day and night, 
with time neither for sleep nor food?” 
“Why, that’s just what we want you 
for—to be here day and night,” said 


Janie. 
“Not without sleep or food,” said 
Eleanor. “But Saif-ud-din never 


seemed to go short of either.” 

“This slave desires to ask daily how 
his mother fares,” was the reply, given 
with just the right touch of sullenness. 
“She is old, and it is fitting he should 
visit her once in the day. Here is a 
youth, Abdul Husain, the 
worthy father who is scribe to the Be- 
gum Sahiba, who desires the honor ot 
serving the Presence when this humble 


son of a 


one is at his mother’s house.” 

“I can pay no more doorkeepers,” 
suid Eleanor impatiently, Mr. Brooke's 
warning recurring to her mind. “Will 
he come for nothing?” 

“This slave will provide him bread 
and water out of the bounty of the 
Presence,” was the reply, “and the 
Presence will have two servants for the 
price of one. Should she desire the at- 
tendance of this slave, and he be ab- 
sent, Abdul Husain will fasten the san- 
dals of haste upon the feet of obedience, 
and fetch him hither without delay.” 
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“Oh, very well,” said Eleanor, and a 
specially low bow from Abdul Hu- 
sain, salaaming in the background, 
ended the interview. Janie returned 
to her patient and Eleanor went to 
the nurses’ quarters and summoned 
Vashti. 

“You understand what to do?” she 
asked, when she had explained to the 
girl that she was to take temporary 
charge of the hospital. 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” was the sul- 
len answer. ‘“We-people are not good 
enough to nurse a European—even a 
Scythian.” 

“Vashti!” exclaimed Eleanor in con- 
sternation. Then she braced herself 
for the struggle. “Are you eating my 
bread, Vashti, or I yours?” 

“Things are changed since yester- 
day,” muttered Vashti. “The day of 
the English sahibs is over.” 

“Is it?” asked Eleanor. “Would your 
father say so? Wasn't he one of the 
Christians whom Bishop Germaine 
saved at the risk of his life at Akhbara- 
bad in the Mutiny? Some people said 
that the day of the English was over 
then, but they didn't find it so. At 
any rate, the day of the English is not 
over at St. Martin’s, and if you want 
things changed, you must go elsewhere. 
I don’t want to keep you against your 
will. You are of age, and if you wish 
it, you shall have your wages and go at 
once. But if you stay, there must be 
no mistake. I won't have you stirring 
up the girls to rebellion. I am respon- 
sible for them to their parents, and here 
they must remain until they can be 
sent for. Will you go or stay?” 

“Why should you be the head and We 
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the tail?’’ demanded Vashti, plucking 
up her courage. “I was never a 
heathen, I am a Christian born, like 
you and Miss—the Sister Miss Sahib. 
I have been educated, I can speak 
English, I read English books, all the 
same as you. ButI must obey you and 
her all my life, because I am a ‘na- 
tive’!” 

“Because she has had a first-rate Lon- 
don training, and you haven't,” re- 
turned Eleanor smartly. “Because she 
learned to obey with a good grace, and 
you never did. Oh, Vashti,”’ her tone 
changed, “can you talk to me like this 
after all these years? When I offered 
to arrange a marriage for you, you re- 
fused. You said you wanted to be 
like the Miss Sahibs, and to stay with 
them. That was after the Sister Miss 
Sahib had nursed you day and night 
through the typhoid. You know that 
Dr. Weaver Sahib said you owed your 
life to her over and over again. Have 
we ever treated you differently because 
you were not English? Do you think 
we don’t love you all?” 

“You take Nani’s word against mine,” 
grumbled Vashti, “and she is only 2 
village woman and uneducated.” 

“But if she is in the right? I haven't 
time to argue it out with you, Vashti, 
but ask yourself if her Christianity may 
not be better than yours, even though 
she was a heathen until ten years ago. 
And now what will you do?” 

“Since you are in this affliction, Miss 
Sahib, and with the hospital so full, 1 
will stay,” was the guarded reply. It 
was not wholly satisfactory, but Elea- 
nor had never known Vashti to betray 
a trust, and she accepted it. 

Sydney C. Grier. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARE THERE MEN IN OTHER WORLDS? 


Although the question as to whether 
there are, elsewhere in the universe, 
beings sufficiently like ourselves to be 
called human, must for ever remain an 
open one, it is well worth discussing, 
because it leads us to consider matters 
of great interest te every thoughtful 
person and well worth the attention of 
students of science. 

Mr, Alfred Russel Wallace, in his re- 
cent book, Man’s Place in the Universe, 
gives a negative answer; while Pro- 
fessor Simon Newcomb is inclined to 
admit the possibility on the ground 
that, among the millions of stars now 
revealed to our telescopes, there may 
be some which afford their accompany- 
ing planets conditions sufficiently like 
those of our earth to enable human-like 
beings to flourish. In the present ar- 
ticle I propose to debate the matter 
rather from the point of view of the 
biologist than from that of the physi- 
cist or the astronomer, and shall en- 
deavor to show that, judged from what 
we find in him, man is literally of the 
earth, earthy. An examination into his 
past history proves that he is adapted, 
with the most minute precision, to his 
own proper sphere; and that in all his 
parts, mental and bodily, he is as 
much a product of the complex condi- 
tions of life on this planet as the fea- 
tures of a bronze image are a product 
of its mould. It will be seen that, look- 
ing at the question from this stand- 
point, even if we grant all Professor 
Newcomb’s millions of planetary sys- 
tems, the probabilities are overwhelm- 
ing against the existence of men and 
women jin any other world. 

Popular speculations as to the nature 
of the supposed inhabitants of Mars, 
which crop up whenever Martian dis- 
coveries are announced from Flagstaff 
Observatory and elsewhere, may here 
be alluded to in passing. Whatever the 


presumed Martians may be like, it 
would certainly be impossible for us, 
if we met one of them, to recognize 
him as a man and a brother. Beings 
who can perform gigantic labors, such 
as digging of “canals” compared with 
which the Mississippi is a mere gutter, 
with not more than one-eighth of our 
atmosphere to breathe meanwhile, must 
have a chest development which would 
distort them out of all semblance to 
humanity; while the low force of 
gravity in Mars would enable people of. 
average weight to get about on legs 
not much stouter than those of a collie 
dog. According to some careful ob- 
servers, such as Professor Campbell of 
the Lick Observatory, it is even an 
open question whether Mars has any 
more atmosphere than the moon. More 
than this, certain leading physicists 
quoted by Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
have declared that no oxygen, hydro- 
gen, or water could exist on so small 
a world without being dissipated into 
space and sucked up by ourselves and 
the sun. Hence it has been suggested 
that the “polar snow caps” of Mars 
may consist of solid carbonic acid gas. 
From this point of view our Martian 
neighbors must subsist upon an atmos- 
pheric regimen of carbonic acid in- 
stead of upon one of air, and hence 
would be more likely to resemble trees 
in their physical constitution than the 
higher animals. Such a notion opens 
up an inviting field for imaginative 
writers who wish to rival Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Here below we irrigate and 
cultivate passive and helpless vege- 
tables. There, perhaps, an alert and 
enterprising vegetable population is 
watering and fertilizing the soil on its 
own initiative and for its own private 
ends. 

If we trace man’s pedigree up from 
the lowest organisms to his present 
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stute, we find that there must have 
been, on innumerable occasions, a di- 
viding of the ways, in which conditions 
absolutely peculiar to this planet de- 
termined the issue as to which path 
should lead upwards to humanity. 
The items of environment which 
have directed the plastic life-stream 
along this or that evolutionary channel 
were and as 
fortuitous as the utterly trivial events 
which, in every-day life, fatally deter- 
mine our future. There is this differ- 
A man has his innate 


often as inconsiderable 


ence, however. 


will-power (Or what amounts to the 
same thing), which enables him in 
some measure to assent or to resist, 


while the life-stream under the chang- 
ing gusts of environment is as smoke 
wafted by the wind. Often in thread- 
ing life’s numberless cross-roads, the 
main procession of living things goes 
vne way, ending nowhere in particular, 
while a individuals drift off 
through some casual influence along an 
by-path, ‘which, in the end, 
proves the only track leading upwards 
to the goal. Such influences, however, 
are ordained and limited all the time 
by certain physical conditions proper 
Gravity, air-pres- 


tew 


obscure 


to our own planet. 
sure, temperature, moisture, and light 
are only a few of these. If we took 
account of them all, and of their jn- 
another, and 
innumer- 


terdependence one 
took into account also the 
able phases and tendencies of complex 
organic life, even Newcomb’s millions 
of stars would be nowhere in balancing 
the chances against the evolution of 
Let us 


upon 


man elsewhere in the universe. 
look at a few of these controlling cir- 
cumstances and conditions, remember- 
ing all the time that they are but sam- 
ples of continuous happenings through- 


out millions of years. We may be 
guided in the sampling process by 
keeping in mind the main divisions 


among living things as they are classi- 
fied to-day. 
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Very early indeed some of the prim- 
itive forms divided into those that 
drew oxygen from the air, and those 
that drew carbonic acid. Such as took 
the latter course shut themselves off 
forever from all earthly chances of be- 
coming active and versatile beings of 
the nature of man. Oddly enough, 
however, as I hope to show by and by, 
this dependence on atmospheric car- 
bonic acid on the part of the chloro- 
phyll-bearing and light-seeking vegeta- 
ble world has contributed more than 
anything else to certain forces of en- 
vironment which have given to man 
his most distinctive characteristics in 
the shape of clever hands and a calcu- 
lating, reasoning brain. 

Then the division which 
early took piace into vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate. The invertebrate portion 
of creation long took precedence on the 
earth, and even to-day some of its rep- 
resentatives are, in a sense, much more 
highly developed, both physically and 
socially, than is the branch to which 
we belong. Most wonderful and elab- 
orate in their exact adjustment to en- 


consider 


vironment are the present life-schemes 
of many of the spiders, bees, and ants; 
and, moreover, geologists assert that 
these creatures had reached their pres- 
ent perfection long before man took 
precedence upon the earth. Yet it can 
that, in dispensing 
with a their early pro- 
genitors took a fatal step as far as the 
higher possibilities of life were con- 
cerned. I think it was Professor Lloyd 
Morgan who, in a lecture for juveniles, 
distinguished vertebrates from inver- 
saying that the former 
were made of “flesh and bone,” and 
the latter of “skin and squash.” By 
depending too much upon their skins 


be demonstrated 
backbone, 


tebrates by 


as a protection and support for their 
organs, the invertebrates, with excep- 
tion of the molluscs, handicapped them- 
regards progress to 
They are lit- 


selves fatally as 
higher grades of being. 
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erally hide-bound, and when they desire 
to grow large, like certain crabs and 
lobsters, they are obliged periodically 
to burst off their outer covering—which, 
it must be remembered, is also the 
scaffolding upon which their muscles 
are hung—and remain long in a dor- 
mant state before the new skin is ready 
for service. It is as if we were, every 
few months, deprived of all our bones, 
and had to lie in bed a long time be- 
fore we could resume our active habits. 
This would handicap us fatally as re- 
gards getting on in the world. By far 
the greater number of the inverte- 
brates have avoided such troubles by 
remaining small, and contenting them- 
Selves with a span of life of merely a 
few months’ duration. They overcome 
the growth difficulty by adopting sev- 
eral distinct stages or transformations, 
and finally are born from their pupz 
as fully equipped adults. Such habits 
bar them from progress in several 
ways. In the first place you cannot 
possibly have much intelligence with- 
out a big store of brain cells—and brain 
cells take up room. The old idea that 
the tiny ganglia in the fore-end of an 
ant are almost equal in thinking ca- 
pacity to a human brain has become 
a mere fairy tale to the modern biolo- 
gist. 

Moreover, such creatures have, in 
their economy of life, one fatal condi- 
tion which bars them for ever from in- 
tellectual progress. This is the lack of 
continuity of experience due to their 
different phases. Caterpillars must ac- 
quire vast experience in eating leaves, 
and doubtless some of them learn to 
excel in the art. They ‘may also be- 
come well informed as to the best way 
to escape from ichneumon flies and 
other foes of the caterpillar. But all 
this youthful education, if not lost in 
the oblivion of his chrysalis sleep, can 
be of no possible use to a caterpillar 
when he emerges as a butterfly. Thus, 
when he suddenly becomes “full- 


grown,” as the chrysalis bursts open, 
the fully fledged insect has to com- 
mence his life duties in a hostile world 
without any education or apprentice- 
ship at all. Hence he flits round in 
his aimless, frivolous way, living a mo- 
notonous and narrow life (in spite of 
poetic notions to the contrary), with- 
out any hope or possibility of mental 
betterment, 

Another critical turning-point in an- 
cestral history is marked by the first 
beginnings of the backbone. When cer- 
tain small and gelatinous creatures 
swimming in the seas got a little 
gristly stiffening down their middle, it 
enormously increased their power of 
directing their movements. It afforded 
them also a vastly better prospect of 
high development than the invertebrate 
plan of obtaining rigid points of attach- 
ment for the muscles of locomotion by 
stiffening the outer covering with 
chitine or carbonate of lime. Still this 
mere gristly rod, which we now call the 
“notochord,” and which we find in the 
lancelet and other primitive creatures, 
would not have afforded a very good 
chance of upward progress if it had 
not led on towards a genuine spinal 
column of jointed but rigid segments. 
The true vertebrates soon parted com- 
pany from their forerunners, and have 
gone ahead marvellously; while those 
content with the first make-shift back- 
bone have remained very low in the 
scale. 

It is true that some molluscs have 
shown considerable powers of upward 
development without a backbone, but 
their general] pulpiness prevented them 
from doing much on dry land, where 
the pull of gravity is felt, and where 
they are now chiefly represented by the 
humble snail and slug. It is only their 
marine representatives, such as the cut- 
tle-fishes, &c., which have increased in 
size and complexity so as to compete 
in some measure with the vertebrates. 

Now we come to the critical decision 
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as to whether land or water should be 
the scene of future activity. A momen- 
tous question this, for we find that 
none of the creatures which remained 
purely aquatic in their habits have ac- 
quired much brain. Their environment, 
always cold and wet, was too uniform, 
and probably the forces which regu- 
lated their lives were too rigid and too 
mighty to give much chance of versa- 
tility or choice of action. in consider- 
ing how the water-born vertebrate first 
came to dry land, we must take ac- 
count of the influence of the lunar 
tides. In ancient times, as at the pres- 
ent day, it was the shallow seas which 
abounded with animal life. Such crea- 
tures as were hear a sloping shore were 
liable to be left high and dry twice in 
the twenty-four hours at low tide. 
Very long ago, as Sir George Darwin 
has pointed out, the moon was much 
nearer the earth than it is now, and 
its attraction much stronger. 
Hence vast areas were alternately 
flooded and dry, and myriads of crea- 
tures, which originally extracted a little 
air from the water by means of gills, 
found themselves obliged to take their 
air undiluted, or die for want of it. 
There were other circumstances, 
as the periodical drying up of rivers 
and lakes, which led to a like alterna- 
tive. Those who succeeded entered on 
the narrow path which led upwards to 


was 


such 


humanity. 

Thus, unless some 
possessed vast shallow oceans, and a 
moon closely resembling our own, up- 
ward progress during this critical stage 
would have to depend on wholly differ- 
ent circumstances—and the results also 
would be wholly different. As_ the 
great founder of the evolutionary doc- 
trine pointed out, man still retains iu 
his physical framework, and in the 
functions of his body, traces not only 
of gills for obtaining air from water, 
but also of the regular periodic recur- 
rence of lunar influence. 


earth-like planet 
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Now we come to another set of cross 
rather a maze of them, in 
which the devious, but ever upward 
way is very difficult to trace. During 
that enormous period comprised by the 
later primary and the secondary 
epochs, huge populations of cold- 
blooded amphibia and reptiles swarmed 
over the land. 

Somehow, from among the less con- 
spicuous of these, two distinct sets of 
creatures were developed, with a 
greatly improved breathing apparatus 
and a more rapid circulation. These 
were (ultimately) the birds and mam- 
mals. Let us consider the latter first, 
for it was they who took the right 
turning. Their hearts had four cham- 
bers, instead of three or two, and their 
lungs had an increased capacity for 
getting oxygen from the air. Hence 
their tissues were supplied with blood 
in which the carbonic acid had been 
eliminated much better than under the 
old system of circulation. Owing to 
the more rapid and complete oxydiza- 
tion of waste products within their 
bodies their blood became warmer than 
that of their fellows; just as, in the 
laboratory, quick and strong chemical 
action produces a greater degree of 
heat than weak and slow action. This 
All the 
vital processes were vivified by the in- 


roads, or 


Was an enormous upward step. 


creased supply of oxygen and the ac- 
companying warmth. These new be- 
ings were ho longer so dependent upon 
external heat as their old-fashioned ri- 
vals. Their hot, red blood, like the 
wine which stirred Geraint in Tenny- 
son’s legend, “made summer in their 
veins.” Hence their bodies, and espe- 
cially their vital internal organs, their 
hearts, brains, and stomachs, drew ben- 
efit from a summer temperature all the 
time, like plants in a stove house. 
Following upon this—and probably in 
consequence of it—it became the rule, 
instead of the exception, to bring forth 


young alive. This was another divid- 
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ing of the ways which has had mo- 
mentous results well worthy of our at- 
tention. But before we discuss these, 
let us consider the plight of those ear- 
lier mammals born into a world swarm- 
ing with ferocious reptiles. They were 
little feeble beings, not much bigger 
than rats, and it seems wonderful that 
they should have escaped at all from 
their hungry swarms of enemies. In 
their long grapple for supremacy with 
the “monstrous efts,” which were then 
lords and masters of earth, it was their 
warm blood full of oxygen which saved 


them. Although wanting in brute 
force, they were capable of more rapid 
and more sustained motion than any 


reptile could show. To be “a good goer, 
and a good stayer,” plenty of lung 
room and a strong heart have always 
been necessary; and in this respect the 
reptiles were nowhere in comparison 
with them. Moreover, their brain cells 
were nourished and stimulated by fast- 
flowing warm blood instead of the 
sluggish and chilly fluid which fed the 
reptilian brain, and hence they became 
quicker of perception and more fertile 
in schemes of attack and defence. The 
contest was pretty much that of Tom 
Thumb against the giants, where the 
small hero, by means of his quickness 
and cunning, always bested his huge 
and stolid adversaries. 

Since the young warm-bloods 
born alive in a very heipless state, pro- 
vision had to be made for feeding 
them. Here another crux arose, and 
there is evidence that Nature tried va- 
rious shifts before mammalian methods 
were invented. Relics of certain of the 
more successful fell 
short of perfection are in evidence to- 
day in the monotremes, such as the 
duck-bill platypus, and the marsupials, 
chiefly represented by the opossum and 
the kangaroo. Apparently their life 
economy involves conditions which bar 
the way to any high degree of develop- 
ment, for although they had it all their 


were 


schemes which 
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own way in Australia, they never ad- 
vanced far; and wherever they are 
brought into competition with the true 
mammals, they (with the possible ex- 
ception of the American opossum) go 
under in the battle of life. 

When the young had to be suckled 
and assiduously cared for by their par- 
ents for a long period, education began 
to come into play. Here was another 
great upward step. For the first time 
in the world’s history, experience gath- 
ered during the lifetime of one gen- 
eration was put at the disposal of the 
next. Hence a for brain 
growth and a power of learning on the 
part of the young became more and 
more important if they were to profit 
by the cumulative experience of their 
kind. 

The same is also true to a great ex- 
tent of the large section of the warm- 
blooded which 
viviparous, that is to say, the birds. 
Indeed, there is reason to think that the 
birds went far ahead of the mammals 
during the earlier periods of warm- 
blooded life. They are indeed ahead 
of them to-day in 
regards physical perfection; yet this 
very obtaining nearly all 
they wanted, as far as animal comfort 


capacity 


beings never became 


many respects as 


success in 


was concerned, took away their chance 
of becoming the intellectual rivals of 
man. One may compare their case, in 
fact, with that of a man who has been 
so well started in life that 
veen obliged to use his wits and de- 
velop his faculties. He not 
remain the rival of another of equal 
capacity who has had a rougher time 
of it at the outset, and who has fought 
his way upwards by overcoming the 
difficulties which stood in his way. 
What might have happened, suppos- 
ing this avian branch, which obtained 


he has not 


will long 


such a good start among more highly 
evolved beings, had wrested the germ 
of intellectual supremacy from their 
mammalian competitors, offers a fas- 
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cinating field for speculation. Even 
now, if we exclude ourselves from the 
list, it would be quite a debatable mat- 
ter whether the birds or the mammals 
have the best of it as regards psychical 
development. 

Let us now follow the course of the 
mammalian life-stream from its early 
beginnings during the Triassic period. 
Allusion has been made to those feeble 
primitive mammals from which, appar- 
ently, all the higher forms have sprung. 
From such remains as have been found 
in the Oxford clay and in the Stones- 
field slate, they are presumed to have 
opossum-like creatures which 
were arboreal in their habits. Now 
most creatures which leave the solid 
earth, and make a habitat in the trees, 
do so to avoid their enemies. It seems 
extremely probable, considering the vo- 
racious reptiles which then swarmed 
everywhere, that these first weak mam- 
mals were no,exception to the rule. 
Even if this were not so from the very 
first, the trees soon had a big refugee 
population. 

Now when one looks into the habits 
of arboreal animals one finds that two 
distinct methods of obtaining a hold 
have become fashionable. By far the 
greater number develop claws, and 
cling to the rough bark by means of 
them. A smaller number have devel- 
oped long digits on their extremities 
which are capable of obtaining a good 
grip of the branches. There are also 
intermediate forms in all degrees. 
What determined possession of claws, 
or of hand-like extremities, we cannot 
say; but the divergence was of vital 
import as regards the future. A foot 
merely armed with sharp claws re- 
mains almost entirely a means of pro- 
gression, and is capable of very limited 
usefulness in any other capacity; but 
when the flexible digits are lengthened. 
and are controlled by groups of strong 
and complex muscles, all the wonder- 
ful capabilities of the humap hand at 


been 
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once become possible. It seems prob- 
able that, during a very long period 
indeed, the hand-possessing climbers, 
having lost the power of rapid progres- 
sion on the ground, lived a purely ar- 
boreal life among the high branches, 
much as most forest-dwelling monkeys 
do to-day; while creatures with claws 
which enabled them to scamper up and 
down the trunks of trees like a squir- 
rel were less purely arboreal. As far 
as development in size and bulk was 
concerned, the possessors of gripping 
hands had much the best of it, for 
claw-climbing is obviously best man- 
aged by animals which are small and 
light. Nowadays, with the one excep- 
tion of the sloth, which has developed 
its claws into finger-like hooks, apes 
and monkeys are the only creatures of 
any bulk which live habitually in trees. 
Bears, leopards, and jaguars, it must 
be remembered, in spite of the wonder- 
ful climbing powers which they dis- 
play on emergency, are not tree-dwell- 
ers at all, because none of them can 
for long exist in comfort off the solid 
ground. 

Now let us get back for awhile to the 
suggestion put forward in the earlier 
part of this article, to the effect that 
the avidity of the vegetable world for 
carbonic acid had a crucial influence 
upon our higher development. What 
is a tree? It is a long-lived plant 
which has acquired woody fibre and 
has grown upwards, Why does it grow 
upwards? The answer to this question 
is very well known to those practical 
folk who make plantations,. where the 
young trees are put at first very closely 
together, “to draw them up.” It is this 
competition of plant with plant for 
light and for carbonic acid which 
makes each of them, when so placed, 
seek to tower above its fellows. They 
develop the firm woody fibre of their 
trunks and branches in this struggle 
for what they all covet. The plant or 
tree which is able to overtop its com- 
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petitors, and to expose the greatest sur- 
face of chljorophyll-charged leaves to 
the air and to the sunlight, extracts 
the most carbonic acid from the atmos- 
phere to use in building up its own tis- 
sues. Given slightly different condi- 
tions as to atmosphere, moisture and 
soil, and this kind of vegetable compe- 
tition, with its fruitful and far-reaching 
influence, would not occur. It is not 
every part, even of our fertile earth, 
where forest trees flourish without the 
aid of man. Vast regions such as the 
steppes of Russia and the prairies of 
America are thickly covered with 
grasses and small-herbage which ob- 
tain their light and carbonic acid with- 
out ever aspiring to be trees. If the 
creeping grasses had been evolved 
earlier, and if the whole planet had 
been covered with steppe-like plains 
during the Tertiary epoch, how differ- 
ent might have been the result as re- 
gards ourselves! 

When we come to think of what man 
owes to the trees, it is no longer a mat- 
ter for surprise that tree-worship has 
become a cult among many different 
branches of the human family. The 
writer has long had a steadily grow- 
ing conviction—which he puts forward 
here with diffidence because the sub- 
ject confessedly needs a good deal 
more threshing out before it is fit for 
forma] presentation—that some of the 
most distinctive faculties of the human 
mind, and especially the mathematical 
faculty, are directly based upon sub- 
conscious brain-processes evoked by 
the daily needs of a long-continued 
arboreal existence. If any one has 
watched active monkeys, and especially 
our nearer kinsfolk, the gibbons, pro- 
gressing by long leaps and armswings 
among the branches, he must have 
been struck by the strange power that 
such creatures show of accurately cal- 
culating distance and adjusting their 
muscles to the practical solution of 
complex physical problems. Here ac- 
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curacy in getting a “right answer” is a 
matter of life or death. In such loco- 
motion the nervous processes involved 
can only be described as a succession 
of distinct menta] efforts, and are not 
rhythmically mechanical, like those reg- 
ulating the running of a quadruped. 
For, unlike progression on level ground, 
a Scamper among the tree-tops affords 
no two successive movements of a like 
nature. The muscular combinations 
requisite for each leap, together with 
the force required, must be arranged 
for and estimated beforehand accord- 
ing to the ever-changing distances and 
angles of the branches. No doubt all 
this is an unconscious process; and it 
must be acknowledged that the same 
faculties seem to be shown, in a 
measure, by most of the lower animals. 
Still, I do not see how we can escape 
from the conclusion that it involves 
calculation, although the brain cells 
work their mathematical problems as 
unconsciously as a healthy man’s stom- 
ach performs the surprising chemical 
feat of digesting his dinner. Should the 
conscious, introspective mind which is 
a characteristic of man—and more 
especially of civilized man—learn to 
dive down among the psychic machin- 
ery which controls such automatic men- 
tal processes, and find a way of par- 
tially expressing what goes on there 
by means of numbers (as artificial 
words partially express our unworded 
thoughts), may we not here have the 
basis of that wondrous mathematical 
aptitude which in civilized times has 
blazed forth in man’s mental firma- 
ment as suddenly as a meteor in a dark 
sky, and which has proved such a daz- 
zling mystery to Wallace and other 
students of mental evolution? Before 
leaving this curious and interesting 
hypothesis let me call attention to two 
kindred facts which seem to give it 
some justification. Nearly all the 
mathematical prodigies who crop up 
from time to time acknowledge that 











certain of their most difficult arith- 
metical feats, especially those per- 
formed during their earlier years, are 
achieved subconsciously, so that they 
have found themselves puzzled to ex- 
plain how the results were obtained. 
At the other end of the scale are low- 
grade savages who cannot count half a 
dozen, but who undoubtedly have cer- 
tain mysterious ways of their own for 
correctly estimating numbers, dis- 
tances, &c., which must involve some 
kind of mental calculation. 

Certain other conditions of arboreal 
life can, without so much danger of 
controversy, be linked up with our hu- 
man characteristics. While safe from 
his enemies high up in the trees there 
was no need for our remote ancestor 
to develop large olfactory nerves in or- 
der to detect the approach of dangerous 
neighbors. Hence, throughout the Pri- 
mates, these nerves bear no comparison 
with such as are found in quadrupeds 
whose habitat has always been upon 
the ground. Sight and hearing, though 
much more important, did not need to 
be so acute aS among such creatures as 
the deer or the fox. This deficiency in 
certain of the sense organs must have 
had an enormous influence on mental 
development when man took to living 
on the ground and became a hunter. 
It was a most fortunate deprivation; 
for, not being able to trail and kill like 
a hound, he was obliged to depend on 
his brain and versatile hands in fol- 
lowing and capturing his quarry, as 
well as in protecting himself against 
enemies. Hence in every hunt in 
which he became engaged he was ex- 
ercising and sharpening his nascent 
reasoning faculties; for although we 
usually speak with contempt of the 
mental powers of the desert Bushman 
and the Australian black, the arts in 
which these primitive savages prover- 
bially excel, those of tracking and snar- 
ing game, involve, if rightly under- 
stood, a keen exercise of the powers 
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of observation, coupled with elaborate 
reasoning processes in which data of 
ever-varying value have to be contin- 
ually taken into account. 

The success of the early hunter prob- 
ably depended much more upon such 
intellectual feats as these than upon 
mere bodily prowess. Throughout the 
immeasurable Stone Ages, man, like 
all modern savages who live by the 
chase, was continually in peril of death 
from hunger. When game was scarce 
and shy those successful in hunting, 
that is to say in exercising their rea- 
soning faculties, survived and fed their 
hungry families; while those (and there 
must have been many) who had not 
brains enough to find quarry and track 
it down, were eliminated, and their 
race became extinct. 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
man owes a great deal of that physical 
helplessness which has compelled him 
to resort to art in the manufacture of 
dwellings, clothes, and weapons, to his 
association with the trees where his 
pristine forefathers sought safety. 

Had he been clothed by Nature as 
perfectly as are the birds, he would 
never have attained his present civil- 
ized state. Moreover, if flight, which 
is now one of his most ardent ambi- 
tions, had been granted to him at an 
early period, food and safety would 
have been easily within his reach 
without the continual exercise of rea- 
son; and, moreover, he would never 
have acquired his unrivalled hands. 

It has only been possible, in a short 
and popular sketch such as this, to 
point out a very few of the main fac- 
tors which have contributed in bring- 
ing us to our present estate since the 
beginning of life upon the Earth. But 
every one who thinks about the matter, 
with the necessary information at his 
disposal—and in all probability many 
of the readers of this article have a 
much more extensive and accurate 
knowledge of physics, astronomy, and 
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geology than the present writer—would 
be able to bring forward numerous 
other instances where conditions pecul- 
iar to this planet have djrected the up- 
ward march of that thin procession of 
living creatures which has culminated 
in man. 

If every one of these physical con- 
ditions had been repeated on some 
other orb in the universe, and had the 
self-same chain of meteorological 
events, with al) its myriad links, re- 
acted on such living organisms as 
might there have sprung into being, 
even then the odds would remain incal- 
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culably great against the evolution of 
man. Vastly more important than the 
nature of the outward pressure in such 
a problem is the nature of the matter 
acted upon. Among sensitive and 
shifty living things the possibilities of 
variation are infinitely great, and the 
chances of the same results being ob- 
tained twice over after millions of evo- 
lutionary changes are infinitesimally 
small. Hence we may say with confi- 
dence that, whatever intelligent beings 
may exist elsewhere in the universe, 
they are totally different from human- 
kind. 

Louis Robinson. 





THE COMING CENSORSHIP OF FICTION. 


Though it seems but yesterday, it 
must have been quite twenty years ago 
that a book from Ouida’s pen used to 
be deemed ipso facto an unclean thing 
by the great body of the public that 
borrows its novels from the lending- 
libraries. At that time there were 
mothers who would take precautions to 
prevent, or try to prevent, their daugh- 
ters from reading Ouida’s novels, just 
as there were daughters who kept 
Ouida’s works well out of sight of their 
mothers. Some fathers, too, looked 
askance at the yellow covers with the 
Ouida trademark, and I well remember 
an elderly man of great integrity but 
narrow views who caused his pretty 
grandchild considerable pain by snatch- 
ing Moths out of her hands and burning 
it before her eyes. Then there were 
contemporaries of Ouida’s who followed 
in her wake, some few even who 
stepped in where Ouida with her true 
sense of artistic perspective would not 
have thought of treading. Their books 
were of course banned too by certain 
strait-laced people of those days who 
pretended to discover “impropriety” in 
books that none but an out-and-out 
Mrs. Grundy would have censored, and 





that emphatically no man or woman of 
the world—I mean by that no man or 
woman of intelligence and devoid of 
hypocrisy and cant—could by any pos- 


sibility have objected to. Twenty 
years ago! In face of the extraordi- 
nary change that has taken place 


within the last few years in the tone 
of a great deal of our lending-library 
fiction, the thought is as strange as the 
reflection that a century ago a lad was 
strung up on a gibbet for robbing the 
Brighton Mail of half a guinea. 

When, two years ago, I had the te- 
merity, in an article headed “The Iin- 
creasing Popularity of the Erotic 
Novel,” published in the Monthly Review, 
openly to draw attention to the change 
for the worse that was coming Over 
modern novels of a particular class, a 
section of the newspaper Press at once 
cried out that the statements made 
were false in every detail. But soon 
other writers took the matter up, 
among them no less distinguisbed a phi- 
losopher than Dr. William Barry, 
whose anonymous article, “The Fleshly 
School of Fiction,” published in the 
Bookman of October last created a pro- 
found impression and was quoted 
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throughout England, also on the Con- 
tinent and in America. By some his 
bold assertions were warmly upheld. 
By others they were angrily con- 
demned. As an outcome of the contro- 
versy that followed—for a time it al- 
most resembled an agitation—we find 
in the Preface to The Literary Year-Book 
for 1908 the guarded statement that 
“the Bookman’s campaign against “lhe 
Fleshly School’ has elicited, among 
some welcome protests, a few slightly 
interested opinions, and on the whole it 
must be said that the tone of some new 
novels remains objectionable.” 

The enormous financial success that 
has resulted from the circulation of the 
“fleshly” books referred to, books de- 
void of literary merit but made attract- 
ive to a great body of the general 
reading public by certain unveiled de- 
scriptions which they contain, has led 
to the writing of a vast amount of 
filthy fiction by persons, many of them 
obviously women, who until now had 
never tried to write anything for pub- 
lication. Through the courtesy of two 
publishing houses of good standing 1 
have been afforded the privilege (sic) 
of examining a number of manuscripts 
of this description that have quite re- 
cently been submitted to them. In al- 
most every case it becomes obvious 
that the writers have been “inspired” 
to produce the illiterate and disgusting 
stories referred to, mainly through 
their having thoroughly saturated their 
thoughts with the garbage of the same 
sort—only less so—that was published 
early in last year. They have appar- 
ently argued thus: “There is nothing 
clever, or extraordinarily attractive, in 
these books; therefore they must have 
sold as largely as they have done only 
because of their plain-spokenness. I 
believe I could write stuff like that my- 
self. Anyway I will try. And 1 will 
go one better than even these people. 
And presently I shall be rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice!” And with that 
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they have sat down and set to 
work. 

Unfortunately for these people, 
though fortungtely for the reading pub- 
lic, only a small proportion of our pub- 
lishers are willing to debase their call- 
ing, and to bring their firms into dis- 
repute with the body of the public that 
is right-minded, by placing upon the 
book market meretricious filth of the 
sort referred to. The would-be au- 
thors who at present are making the 
round of the publishing houses with 
prurient manuscripts to sell, seem not 
to be aware of this. A remarkable 
trait in some of these unhealthy-minded 
writers is their extraordinary self-as- 
surance—in several cases it amounts 
almost to effrontery. Thus a young 
man who recently sent to a well-known 
publishing house one of the coarse pro- 
ductions that publishers of fiction are 
growing accustomed to receiving fre- 
quently, had the self-assurance to com- 
pare his work with that of two of the 
most distinguished of our modern nov- 
elists, adding that in his opinion “the 
descriptive passages in those men's 
books” were at least as plain-spoken as 
his. As rational would it be to com- 
pare the suggestive photographs that 
are sold secretly in all large cities, and 
almost openly in such places as Port 
Said, with the undraped figure of the 
Venus of Medici. Yet another writer 
of the modern fleshly school contrasts 
her unpublished stories with the mas- 
terpieces of Loti and de Maupassant, 
unable apparently to realize that the 
fleshly element—if I may so describe 
it—in the works of our great masters of 
French and of English literature is in 
most cases incidental to the narrative, 
and not its raison @étre. 

All that, however, is in a sense by- 
the-way. The question we have now 
to face is, What has the future in store 
for English novelists, and for the scores 
of men and women who earn a liveli- 
hood by producing fiction of a lower 
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grade than novels, if presently they 
tind themselves securely muzzled by a 
censor chosen and appointed as our ex- 
isting censor of plays is chosen? It is 
easy to smile incredulously at the sug. 
gestion and say that a censor of fiction 
never will be appointed. Men and 
women laughed outright when it was 
first suggested that the office of censor 
of plays might one day be created. 
How inimical to the interests of the 
reading public, not to mention the rank 
and file of novelists, the appointment of 
a censor of fiction would be, is almost 
too obvious to call for comment. Judg- 
ing, indeed, by the example set by our 
censor of plays, the probability is that 
many admirable works of fiction would 
be condemned unjustly owing solely to 
the censor’s inability to discern the dif- 
ference between a powerfully-written 
story true to life, and one with nothing 
to “recommend” it but its undisguised 
or its thinly-veiled eroticism. Indeed 
the appointment of an official censor 
with power to forbid, wholly upon his 
own responsibility, the publication of 
any work of fiction to which he might 
take exception, would come near to be- 
ing a calamity. For what weuld hap- 
pen if such a man should chance to be 
a person exceptionally ignorant of let- 
ters, or unduly biased in one direction 
or several directions, or abnormally 
strait-laced? The ably-written moral 
story with a sexual problem wrapped 
up in its pages might be banned simply 
to satisfy some favorite whim. The 
moral story of illicit love probably 
would be suppressed on the ground of 
its being too plain-spoken in parts of its 
dialogue, or in some of its descriptive 
passages. Novelists with a true knowl- 
edge of human nature, with facility to 
express themselves, and with the gift to 
paint in words living and vivid pictures 
for the gratification of thousands of 
men and women of intellect and cul- 
ture the world over, would be com- 
pelled to abandon their avocation— 
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would be to all intents muzzled into 
silence. 

All this, I maintain again, may come 
about, and, if it does, whom shall we 
have to blame? Only the handful of 
writers who within the past year or 
two have been launching upon the 
book-market works of fiction—they can- 
not rightly be termed novels—that 
grow steadily filthier with every new 
book they write. One could almost 
think this handful of writers congrat- 
ulated itself each time one of its mem- 
bers succeeded ia getting placed upon 
the market a story a little coarser than 
any that had preceded it, and that then 
and there the remaining members set to 
work to try to write a book obscener 
still. If only such books had merits 
in addition to their eroticism, 
many of the French novels have, one 
might be tempted to look—wrongly, no 
doubt—with greater tolerance upon 
their pruriency. But of the books re- 
ferred to that have been published of 
hardly one has the semi- 


as so 


late 
redeeming qualification of literary style 
or merit. Can one feel surprise, then, 
at the outcry that is being raised by a 
body of our leading men of letters at 
the degradation of the modern novel 
by the writers of the fleshly school? 
Though this question has been com- 
mented upon more than once in some 
of our newspapers, all that has been 
written, even about the actual spread 
of eroticism, is infinitesimal by compari- 
son with what has been said, and is 
still being said, by thinking people 
throughout the country, and with the 
feeling of indignation and disgust that 
has been aroused. Some months ago the 
Bishop of Norwich referred in one of his 
sermons to the growth of eroticism in 
the modern novel of a particular Class, 
but the majority of those who feel most 
strongly upon the subject are impotent 
to interfere. Many thousands of per- 
sons scattered throughout the country 
realize that something ought to be done 


years, 
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to prevent the little clique of writers 
referred to, and their unintelligent imi- 
tators, from further prostituting Eng- 
lish literature, and apparently the bulk 
of them wish sincerely that something 
could be done to stop it. There, for 
the moment, the matter rests, but it 
cannot rest for long. Let a few score 
more of the flesbly narratives be 
launched upon the book market, and 
sold in their tens of thousands, and 
without excitement, or any sort of pre- 
liminary demonstration, we shall find 
ourselves saddled with a censor of fic- 
tion who, rest assured, will quickly 
shut down not merely the fiction that 
is admittedly filthy, but in addition a 
vast amount of excellent work that 
most certainly ought to be published. 
Then, and only then—when, of course, 
it will be too late to enter a protest 
that will mend matters—our British 
novelists will rise up in arms and meta- 
phorically rend those among their col- 
leagues who will have been directly to 
blame for the introduction of this un- 
just muzzling order. 

That the foregoing prognostication 
will be derided by some publishers of 
novels, by some novel-writers, and by 
plenty of novel-readers, I know full 
well. All I ask, then, of the sceptics 
and the scoffers is that they keep well 
in mind the statements just set down, 
and note carefully what transpires 
within the next few years. For that 
the output of fleshly books will con- 
tinue, and perhaps increase, is probable. 
Quixotic indeed would it be to imagine 
that so valuable an asset as a book 
that must run through edition after edi- 
tion, and that consequently can be 
deemed even before publication to be 
almost a gilt-edged security, is likely to 
be kept off the market because a few 
objectors openly expound views and the- 
ories contrary to general opinion. Let 
it also be remembered, however, that 
the instalment of a censor of fiction 
must affect adversely not writers only. 
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For the creation of such an office will 
hit many publishers a hard blow. It 


will hit the booksellers too. It will hit 
also the lending libraries. And it will 
hit, though less severely, what are 


called the “popular” magazines, while 
some of the daily journals, especially 
those provincial papers that owe their 
circulation in a measure to the popular- 
ity of their serial stories, will feel the 
touch of the censor’s claw. 

As a natural result of the reign of a 
literary censor, indeed as the only re- 
sult possible, the book-market will be 
flooded with stories that will be neither 
flesh nor fowl,—stories invertebrate, 
cold and flaccid. The late Sir Walter 
Besant told me once that he had just 
received a letter from a correspondent 
who expressed extreme indignation at 
his, Sir Walter’s, having made a male 
character in one of his stories kiss a 
woman to whom he was in no way re- 
lated, and to whom he was neither 
married nor affianced. “Until now,” 
the letter ran, “I have thought your 
books quite safe to give to my daughter 
to read, but in future I shall not be 
able to put a book of yours into her 
hands until I have read it myself.” 
Probably there are thousands of men 
and women who think as that man 
thought. What would the condition of 
English literature be with such a man 
as censor? Only recently some of Sir 
Water Scott's classics were banned on 
the ground of their “impropriety” by a 
committee of local provincial magnates 
appointed to select volumes for a cer- 
tain public library. With that prece- 
dent before us nothing in the way of 
prudery seems impossible. Certainly 
a heroine moulded on the lines of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy's beautiful Tess would 
be blue-pencilled, as they say on the 
Turf, “from start to finish.” Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts would never be allowed to 
give us another Secret Woman, for that 
memorable scene in the bracken would 
have made the censor blush. In fu- 
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ture the monks of the Order of Rob- 
ert Hichens would be compelled by the 
censor to refrain from pirouetting with 
pretty girls on the parched plains of 
Egypt or in any other of Allah’s gar- 
dens. Even Mrs. “Malet” would be 
forced to strangle her art and to come 
up, or rather sink down, into a line 
upon the level of the commonplace, for 
though another legless lad might man- 
age to crawl] unchecked past the censor, 
most assuredly another woman as se- 
ductive as the houri who in the small 
hours enticed poor Sir Richard Calmady 
to his fate, would be stamped out of 
existence on the spot. 

There are, as already implied, many 
admirable modern works of fiction that 
no right-minded man or woman not 
hide-bound by senseless scruples, or by 
alleged religious prejudice, or by the 
grotesque teachings of a Mrs. Grundy 
who should have been relegated to 
her grave long ago, can well object to. 
The volumes to which reference has 
just been made are among them. 
Other works of the sort are in prepara- 
tion as I write, and surely all who are 
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able to appreciate human, powerful and 
well-written stories—“evenly-balanced” 
stories, as some of the reviewers term 
them—must look forward to reading 
such books as soon as they appear. Is 
it worth while, then, when books of 
this kind are to be had, to rot away the 
intelligence of a great body of the read- 
ing public, especially of boys and girls 
in the most impressionable period of 
by saturating their 
minds with a train of thought made up 
of descriptions of filthy scenes, filthy 
acts, and a dialogue of double entendre, 
and in doing so run a grave risk of 
presently checking abruptly the output 
of any novels apart from stories that 
will be colorless, insipid, and mawkish 
—stories, in short, that will be wholly 
devoid of any sort of human emotion? 
All who live with their eyes open, and 
ure able to look ahead, must admit that 
the writers, publishers and booksellers 
who together are deliberately prostitut- 
ing the English novel, are wittingly 
or unwittingly imperilling their own fu- 
ture prosperity. 
Basil Tozer. 





DAFFODILS. 


She was so thinly clad that the 
spring wind seemed merciless when it 
caught her poor rags and shook them 
together. The folds of her shaw! 
flapped like the wings of a starved 
bird, and her skirt blew tight across 
her knees. The hair under the shabby 
bonnet was black and gray and white; 
in some way it, too, suggested a bird, 
meagre and homeless. But the wom- 
an’s face was bright and human: the 
dim old eyes held a light that went 
not ill with the spring. 

She carried a round, closely wrought 
basket full of peaky daffodils. ‘The 
flowers were a pale yellow, as if the 
wind had blown the color out of them. 


They were tied into straight little 
bunches, with a few stiff leaves behind 
each, a rod against which their weak- 
ness might lean. The old woman bent 
upon them a tender care. As she 
climbed the steep hill to the town she 
glanced ever and anon at the daffodils, 
holding the basket stiffly this way, then 
that, to shelter it from the wind. 

To avoid the crown of the hill, she 
turned off by the old Abbey. “ ’T will 
be easier walkin’ through the cloisters,” 
she said half aloud. 

It would be, but in the meantime she 
caught the full force of the wind from 
the fields and the churchyard. The 
thin shaw] fluttered again to and fro, 
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water crept into the bright eyes. She 
struggled on, clutching tightly the 
basket of daffodils. 

Twelve struck from the Abbey, and 


the bells tossed into the windy air their 
quaint old tune. The old woman 
paused to get her breath back and to 
listen. She had heard the bells many 
a time, but they never lost their charm 
for her. She thought to _ herself, 
“There be a feelin’ about 
bells.” 

From the Monastery Gate the boys of 
the Grammar pouring. 
Some ran this way, some that, their 


power of 


School came 


caps breaking the cold coloring of the 


view as their quick movements and 
young life broke the stillness of the 
streets. 

Only a few wound their way towards 
her, heading along in an impetuous 
flight. The wind blew about their ears 


and tingled them; the spring sunlight 
danced upon the ground. They rushed 
past her, one lad crying aloud the mel- 
ody of the bells. He was the last of 
the group, and as he passed the old 
creature arm caught the 
basket of daffodils. It flew from her 
grasp, and the flowers emptied them- 


his crooked 


selves upon the ground. 

The others flew but this lad 
halted. “T'll lift them for you,” he 
said, throwing the 
ground. 

He gathered up the tight little 
bunches and arranged them awkwardly 
in the basket. They were very ugly, 
and the daffodils were poor, he thought. 
He raised himself to give the basket to 
her. As he did so, he saw that her 
eyes were reddened—there were tears 
in them. He winced. 

“My man planted the bulbs, and he 
be dead,” she said simply. She 
the basket from him and smiled. 


on, 


his books upon 


took 
She 


had made excuse for the tears in her 
eyes. 

The lad stared at her, hot and con- 
would be brutal: 


fused. To rush on 
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but felt it. 


realize that, 
The need of an apology crept into his 
soul. He said hesitatingly: “I—I should 
like a bunch.” 

She gave him one, and he gave her 
He did not mind losing the 
money, but he wished he need not have 


he did not 


twopence. 


the daffodils. It was obvious that he 
must have them: they made his apol- 
ogy. He went slowly away, holding 
the flowers awkwardly. He did not 
want them, and he wondered what the 
other boys would say. Perhaps when 
she was out of sight—he glanced back 
—he might hide them away. 

She crept happily on, turning into the 
twisting cloister. The boy’s round, 
fresh face had cried of spring and hap- 
piness; she was glad he had bought her 
daffodils. The tune of the bells ran 
in her head. She emerged from the 
cloisters and picked her way across the 
street to the Market Square. 

There were a number of flower-sell- 
Most of them had 
and sold other things 
One man had flowers only. 


ers in the market. 
stalls, besides 
flowers. 
He had rigged up a table with a kind 
the better to 
Rich col- 


of framework behind it, 
display his gorgeous wures. 
ors flamed out, nodding at the passers- 
by—warm red, warm pipk, yellow, and 
behind them creamy white. The old 
by contentedly. 


woman passed them 


“He ain't got any single daffodils. 
They ain't hardly any of ’em got any 
single ones,” she muttered. She 


glanced tenderly at the basket in which 
her own flowers lay. 

She took up her position, at length, 
by the side of the pavement. A fish- 
monger’s stall was nearest her. When 
the wind blew, the scales of the fish 
shimmered as if they passing 
through water. The fishmonger’s hands 
were mottled red and purple; to look 
at them made her feel cold. She looked 
instead at the passers-by, and before 
her she had her basket of daffodils. 

It did not occur to her that any one 


were 

















could be unattracted by them, and she 
waited hopefully. Her man had planted 
the bulbs when he was not far from 
death, and the flowers seemed to have 
the glory of the resurrection about 
them. They were beautiful—she re- 
garded them lovingly—and they were 
almost the only single daffodils in the 
market. When people paused to look, 
she held the basket up proudly. But 
they passed by, and others after them 
passed by also. 

She waited, and the day wore on. 
There were many people in the market, 
but her basket remained full. 

“Folks don’t seem to 
flowers to-day,” she thought, a little 
aghast, a little hurt that her blessoms 
did not tempt them. 

But the stalls round about her were 
being depleted. It was a long time 
before she realized the fact. She did 
not know that she was cold and tired 
till then, till she noticed the disappear- 
ance of the other vendors’ flowers. She 
knew then. 

The wind had reddened her face be- 
fore; now it pinched it, chilled the 
round cheeks, and sketched gray shad- 
ows about her eyes. 

“I be standin’ too close up, maybe,” 
she thought tremblingly; “folks don’t 
notice as I have blooms to sell.” 

She moved back a little from the 
kerb, and the attention of the fishmon- 
ger and his wife was drawn to her. 

“She have plucked them daffodils and 
brought them to market” said the 
woman. Her tone was full of surprise. 

“Ay, and she ain't sold none of ’em,” 
said the fishmonger. His eyes, rolling 
stifiy in his cold fell the 
basket. 

There was a short lull in his business, 
which’so far had been quick and con- 
tinuous. The man, with a nod to his 
wife, left the stall and crossed to the 
figure by the kerb. 

“I'll have a bunch, mother,” he said. 
There was a glint of warm kindliness in 


be wantin’ 


face, on 
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He dipped a hand into his 
His wrist was wet 
fish, 


his eyes. 
leathern pocket. 
and red with moisture from the 
and the skin cracked with the cold. 

The daffodil-seller looked at him wist- 
fully. “They be fine flowers,” she said 
with a tremulous pride. “You remem- 
ber, maybe, John Stear, when my man 
planted the bulbs. He were happy that 
day were my man! I ain’t sold the 
blooms afore, but this year they come 
up that plentiful and fine, and I knew 
as folks would buy.” 

“Ay,” the man said heartily. “It 
ain’t often one sees single datties as fine 
I'll have two of 
for the 


as these. bunches 


‘em, mother—one missus, one 
for me.” 

She 
gave them to him proudly. 
that happy when he planted them,” she 


“I ain't wantin’ to sell ‘em 


bunches and 


“He were 


singled out two 


reiterated. 
to any but happy folk.” 

He laughed jovially. “Make 
mind easy on that score, Ma’am. 


your 
We 
ain't none of your grizzlers, the missus 
Come now, I must be gettin’ 
He rubbed the coppers on his 


and me! 
back.” 
apron and dropped them into her hand. 

When he was gone she waited again. 
The crowd was thinning. It would 
not be dense again till evening, and she 
could not wait till then. The Abbey 
bells sang again, the same tune. She lis- 
tened to it less happily. 
wearing on, and folks had not seen how 
fine her flowers 
rather, those he had planted with his 
own hands. She glanced at the basket. 
There had been thirty-six bunches in it; 
there were now thirty-three. 

The fickle spring sunlight had 
parted; the wind, without that warmth 
to soften it, blew more coldly. The 
daffodil-seller had lost her jaunty air: 
she gripped the basket stiffly when she 
lifted it from the ground. The flowers 
jooked still more peaky, and tired, too, 
with the tiredness of a sick child. 

“They like 


The day was 


were—iis ftlowers, 


de- 


be wearied out, me,” 
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thought the old creature, and her heart 
bled for them. She turned the stiff 
bunches over, making the most of the 
yellow bells. 

As she stood so, she made a pathetic 
picture; and a man who was hurrying 
past paused to look again. He noted the 
bent old figure, the shrivelled, tender 
hands, the shawl] all inadequate to 
meet the wind. 

He was a tall, middle-aged man with 
a stern face and piercing glance. 

“A pitiable sight; she is too old to be 
out like this,” he thought. He turned 
impatiently toward the old woman. 
“You have not sold your flowers; how 
much do you want for them?” he asked. 

His voice had the uncertain softness 
of a voice that is usually karsh. There 
were deep lines across his brows, lines 
that might have been carved in stone. 
The piercing glance was upon the 
flower-seller; it hardly appeared to see 
the flowers. 

“Twopence a bunch, Sir,”’ she replied. 
She added, with a kind of wounded 
pride, “‘They be fine daffodils, single 
daffodils, the best there be in the mar- 
ket to-day.” 

“How many have you there?” He 
glanced now at the basket, but with 
an eye that calculated only; it was too 
busy to admire. “About thirty, I 
should think.” 

She said quavering, “There be thirty- 
three.” 

“Very well, I'll take the lot.” 
gan to feel in his pockets. 

But she hesitated, holding tightly to 
the basket. Tears crept into the old 


He be- 


eyes. “Sir—Sir!” 

He stared at her amazed. Did she 
want more for them? That was like 
those people—the old fraud! From his 


pocket he brought a handful of silver. 

But when he offered her several 
pieces, she shrank back, did not under- 
stand. She said tremulously, “My man 
planted them hisself—them bulbs. He 
were that happy; I ain't seen none as 
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happy afore nor since. Now he be 
gone, he aint seeing the daffodils bloom. 
And I—I ain’t liking to part wi’ ’em to 
any but happy folk.” 

It took him some minutes to under- 
stand. He winced then, and his mouth 
tightened. He was silent. The daffo- 
dil-seller stared at him, both hands 
tight on the basket’s rail. He said 
at length, “I will take half; give me 
sixteen bunches.” 

She hesitated, then counted them out 
slowly, almost unwillingly. He got the 
coins ready. When he received the 
daffodils he said with a _ half-laugh, 
“Go home; it is too cold for you. You 
ought not to be standing here.” He 
added, as if it were an afterthought, 
“Perhaps I have some right to the 
daffodils. I was happy once, you 
know.” 

He carried the peaky flowers away, 
and her eyes followed him. They were 
full of regret, pain, and a kind of be 
wilderment. When they returned to 
the flowers before her, she said under 
her breath, “He never seed as they 
were fine.” 

The wind came scurrying through the 
Market Square, tossing up white frag- 
ments of paper, twirling the vendors’ 
aprons, and beating into the air fine 
showers of dust. 

The old woman shivered. “It be 
main cold; I had best be a-gettin’ home, 
as he said. "Tis a tidy climb to St. 
Stephen’s. Maybe I shall sell a bunch 
or two on the way.” She caught up the 
basket heavily, and half-turned to shel- 
ter herself against a new buffet of 
wind. 

She faced now a flower-stall, and as 
she braced herself rigidly a couple 
moved toward her, turning away from 
the stall. The girl was bearing a great 
bunch of double yellow daffodils, vivid 
and riotous. Her face was radiant. 
“They are glorious,” she said. “I am 
not sure that I don’t like them quite as 
well as the single ones after all.” 














Daffodils. 


“There are some single ones!” ex- 
claimed the young man. 

The girl gave a little cry. “So they 
are—single!—a basketful, and single 
every one of them! After we have 
searched everywhere, Dick!” 

“They are rather poor,” he said con- 
solingly. 

“Not a bit of it, Dick, they are lovely. 
All single daffodils are lovely. And 
that poor old soul—she looks halit- 
dead!” 

The pity that mingled with the radi- 
ance on the girl’s face was too much 
for the lover. He touched the daffodil- 
seller’s arm as she was moving away. 
“We want to buy your flowers,” he 
said. 

She looked at the couple in a dazed 
kind of way. Here were customers 
at last—radiant and glad and young. 
She had been waiting for such all day, 
and now that they had come she could 
not take the fact in. 

“They are so beautiful—single daffo- 
dils,” said the girl. “IT wonder you 
did not sell them long ago.” 

A faint color crept into the old 
cheeks, the faint flicker of the old 
pride. The flower-seller told the story 
again, almost gladly now. “He 
planted the bulbs hisself, my man did, 
afore he died. And he were that 
happy over it; I ain’t seen none hap- 
pier nor he were then. I ain’t never 
sold the flowers afore, nor till this 
year, when they was that fine and plen- 
tiful I knew he’d want folks to have 
’em. And I wasn’t wantin’ to sell 
them to any but happy folk.” 

“You must love to see them come 
up year after year—to remind you of 
him,” said the girl. She looked at her 
lover. 

The old creature was sorting the 
bunches together. She said softly to 
herself—they stooped to catch the 
words—“It be better nor the parson and 
the resurrection of the dead.” 

They bought all her flowers; the 
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young girl took them tenderly into her 
arms, the peaky, dwindling blooms. 
Then they watched her walk away, 
rapturous, happy, talking to herself as 
she went. Her heart was full. She 
had sold his flowers: they had been 
sought after—sought after by happy 
folk. 

“She looks so old, so feeble!’ said the 
girl. 

“And he is no longer here to protect 
her,” said the youth. 

The fishmonger had been listening. 
He said bluntly, “She ain’t never had 
much protection from 'im. She be well 
rid of him—a surly, drunken brute he 
was, that man of hers. It beats me 
what she finds to grieve after in the 
loss of him. But, there, them women 
—they don’t know when they are well 
off.” 

“Poor dear, she hadn’t never a kind 
word from ‘im till them two years 
afore he died, when he was ailin’ and 
thrown on her,” said the fishmonger’s 
wife. “But them two years seemed to 
cover all. He planted them daffodil- 
bulbs afore he died. I dessay he were 
happy enough. And she were happy 
too—jest because of ’im.” 

The lovers looked at each other. ‘The 
lad winced: the harsh, ugly story hurt 
him, killing the romance of the thing 
with a blow; but the girl’s eyes were 
tender. 

“She'd likely have refused to sell you 


them flowers if you wasn’t lookin’ 
happy,” said the fishmonger as he 
turned away — “jest because they 


sprung from bulbs of his.” 

“Come away, dear,” the young man 
said hastily. As he laid a hand on the 
girl's arm, he touched the single daffo- 
dils, and again he winced. He pulled 
her past the flower-stalls and into the 
cold, clear wind. His eyes brightened 
then, and his face grew tranquil. They 
could forget the story now; he 
wished they had not heard it, she and 
he. 
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But the story had not hurt the girl as 
it had hurt him. The radiance of her 
face was unbroken: her joy had but 

The Sketch. 
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grown greater. For it seemed to her 
she had looked for a moment into the 


infinite heart of love. 
Agnes Grozier Herbertson. 





THE REVISION OF THE VULGATE. 


The Pontificate of Pius X. will live 
in history for one reason, if for no 
other—the revision of the Vulgate, put 
in the hands of the Benedictine Order 
in general, but more particularly in 
those of the most learned English ec- 
clesiastic now living, Dom Francis 
Aidan Gasquet, Abbot-President of the 
English Benedictine Congregation. 

The Vulgate is the Latin version of 
the Scriptures authorized by the Cath- 
but the word “Vulgate” 
the Greek 
translation of Testament. 
Centuries ago that 
several translations of the Greek Tes- 
tament existed in early times, and that 
one of these was called “Vulgata” or 
“Itala,” 


Church, 
originally 


olic 
applied to 
the Old 
critics believed 


was 


“Communis,” and another 
from the place of its origin. 

Cardinal Wiseman, who 
such a prominent position in historical 
criticism, was of the opinion that be- 
fore St. Jerome, to whom we owe the 
Vulgate now in use, the Church had 
only one translation of the Bible, and 
that it did not come from Italy, but 
from the North of Africa, and that, 
of thousands of revisions, the best was 
made in Italy, St. Augustine discover- 
ing it in Milan, using it, and calling 
it “Itala.” Others, on the contrary, 
think that it was the “Itala” of Milan 
St. Augustine took to Africa and used 
in his work, it having been current 
about and after 350. St. Jerome in 
his writings shows his belief in many 


occupied 


revisions of the same version, but not 
On the 
seems to 


in any independent versions. 
other hand, St. Augustine 
have held an opposite view, as he 
wrote, “Those who turn the Bible 


from Hebrew into Greek can be 
counted, but the Latin translators are 
innumerable, for in the earliest years 
of the Faith every one who got a 
Greek manuscript into his hands and 
thought he had some little acquaint- 
ance with each tongue, ventured to 
translate.” What is sure is that the 
official language of the early Roman 
Church was Greek, and that nearly all 
the early Popes spoke in this lan- 
guage. Wiseman, to support his the- 
ory that the Old Latin version of the 
Bible made in Africa, where 
Greek had not the 
in Rome, pointed to the 
is full of “Africanisms,” but other 
critics, especially Rénsch, demonstrate 
that such “Africanisms” existed prac- 
tically throughout the whole of South- 


was 
Same currency as 


fact that it 


ern Italy. 

St. Jerome, “the wisest Doctor of 
the Latin Church,” as he is called, 
born at Aquileia, then the chief town 
of the Venetian provinces, undertook 
the translation of the Bible and suc. 
ceeded in this gigantic work by havy- 
ing learned Hebrew while doing pen- 
ance in the desert of Chaldea, be- 
tween Syria and Arabia. From there 
he returned to Rome, where Pope 
Damascus I. encouraged and assisted 
him in the completion of his work. 
He began the collation and translation 
of the New Testament in 383. He 
afterwards passed to the Psalms, 
which he first revised hurriedly and 
imperfectly, which called 
“Romana,” although it is not the one 
comprised in the Vulgate, was then 
generally used, but is now employed 
only at St. Peter’s in Rome, and for 


revision, 
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Ambrosian rite at the Cathedral 
and at the Basilica of St. 
Mark’s, Venice. In the year 385, at- 
tacked by his enemies, St. Jerome left 
for Palestine, and settled at Bethle- 
hem, where in the six years following 
he made the second revision of the 
Psalter, based on the original Greek 
manuscript of the Hexapia of Origen, 
which was then preserved in the li- 
brary of the Church of Czesarea, Pal- 
estine. This version was later on 
called the “Gallicana,” as it was first 
adopted in France, and is generally 
considered authentic and used in all 
the breviaries. 

Immediately after, St. Jerome began 
the translation of the Old Testament 
from the original Hebrew; and this 
text, which no longer exists, was 
really the monument to his glory and 
the pride of the Catholic Church. He 
commenced with the four Books of 
Kings containing the celebrated “Pro- 
logus Galeatus.” Next came the Book 
of Job and the Prophets, and then 
the third version of the Psalms, which 
last, although taken direct from the 
Hebrew, is not included in the Vul- 
gate and the Church has never used 
it. All this was done in two years, 
and in two years more, from 393 to 
395, he translated Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, the Canticle of Canticles, the 
Books of Ezra, Genesis, and Paralipo- 
mena. The patience and the energy 
of the Saint were really inexhaustible, 
as during the nine years following he 
finished Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, and the year after, 
in 405, the MS. was finished contain- 
ing Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Esther, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, and also Tobias and 
Judith from the Chaldee. It is most 
interesting to follow the ponderous 


the 
of Milan 


work of this Doctor of the Church, in 
his conscientious adaptation, his power 
of grasping the subject, and his quick- 
ness in mastering some of his most 
beautiful 


translations. Through his 
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preface to the Canticle of Canticles 
and to Proverbs and Ecclesiastes we 
learn that it took him only three days 
to finish them, as he was recovering 
from an illness and could dedicate all 
his time to them. Tobias also was 
translated in twenty-four hours; and, 
more surprising still, Judith took him 
perhaps only one night. He speaks of 
it as “una lucubratiuncula.” 
As the world and human 
have always been the same, St. Jer- 
ome’s only reward for his stupendous 


nature 


work was ingratitude, as the critics 
were many, and even St. Augustine 
objected to the translation from the 


Hebrew, saying it was impossible to 
improve the original, and fearing the 
discord that a new translation would 
cause. In this last St. Augustine was 
not wrong, as after St. Jerome's trans- 
lation the dangers of corruption in the 
Vulgate were certainly augmented. 
The Old Latin text was still used in 
many and continued to be 
adopted even after the death of the 
great Saint in 420. Innumerable 
mixed texts compiled the 
scribes of the time, in which the Old 


churches, 


were by 
Latin and the Vulgate were generously 
given together, according to the taste 
of the copyist. Repeated and organ- 
ized attempts were made to return to 
the original of St. Jerome, but with 
little or no Being in hand- 
writing, the Bible ex- 
pensive that one copy cost 1,000 gold 
florins, at that time a very large sum. 
However, make it accessible 
poor ecclesiastics, the first attempt at 
printing, at Mayence, in 1450, was a 
copy of the Vulgate, wood characters 
being used, which contained only the 
principal parts of the Old and New 
Testaments. This is the so-called Bib- 
lia. pauperum, one of the rarest bibli- 
ographic curiosities, a copy of which 
was bought by the Duke of Devon- 
shire in 1815, who paid only £201 for 
it. 


success. 


whole was so 


to to 
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England occupies a prominent place 
in the history of the Vulgate and its 
preservation, as, the purest text be- 
ing in Milan, Naples, and in the south- 
ern provinces, Archbishop Theodore 
and his companion Hadrian, abbot of 
# monastery near Naples, went to Eng- 
land in 668, taking with them some 
of these Bibles. Besides, just at that 
time Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid, 
travelling between Rome and Eng- 
land, brought in other pure Vulgate 
texts, which were copied and repro- 
duced in the monasteries of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, not only for local 
use, but to be spread by missionaries 
in foreign countries, especially Ger- 
many, France, and Switzerland, and, 
strange as it may seem, even back to 
Italy. But what is stranger still is 
that these copies, known under the 
name of Northumbrian texts, had been 
transcribed with such exuc*ness that 
when they returned to Italy they 
were found to be purer than the Ital- 
ian copies, which meanwhile had de- 
generated. One of the attempts to 
revise the Vulgate was made by Charles 
the Great, who entrusted the work 
to an Englishman, Alcuin, who fin- 
ished it in 801. 

In the century after the invention 
of printing the circulation of faulty 
Bibles assumed such proportions that 
the necessity was felt of establishing 
an official edition. This was done by 
the Council of Trent, which, in 1546, 
issued a decree giving a list of the 
canonical books of the Bible, and 
threatened with anathema all who did 
not accept them. A commission was 
nominated in Rome to prepare the of- 
ficial edition, and after long delays the 
Vatican printing-house published a 
handsome volume, in 1590, which took 
the name of the Sixtine Bible, from 
Sixtus V., and had as preface the fa- 
mous Bull, “Aeternus ille,”” establishing 
that this Bible be considered as “true, 
lawful, authentic and unquestioned.” 


Sixtus V. died almost immediately 
after, and only two years later Clem- 
ent VIII. ordered that every copy of 
the Sixtine Bible should be destroyed, 
and published another called’ the 
“Clementine.” It seems that Sixtus 
V. had himself revised the work of the 
commission, hurting the feelings of the 
members, and offending the Jesuits, 
who never rested until they obtained 
the suppression of the Sixtine Bible, 
now one of the rarest books in the 
world. The work of revision went on, 
with more or less interruption, until 
within comparatively modern times, a 
prominent place being taken by the 
Barnabite, Father Vercellone, who was 
probably the greatest of all authorities. 

Leo XIII. created the Commission Ve 
Re Biblica, presided over by Cardinal 
Rampolla, for the study of the Scrip- 
tures, but it remained an academic 
body, while Pius X. desired to trans- 
form it into an institution for practical 
work. So, on April 30, 1907, Cardinal 
Rampolla wrote a letter to Dom Hilde- 
brand de Hemptinne, Abbot-Primate of 
the Benedictines, entrusting the new 
revision of the Vulgate to them, and 
straightway appointing Abbot Gasquet 
as head of the committee. The English 
abbot admirably fulfils the require- 
ments of so responsible a position. To 
vast, profound culture he adds the tem- 
perament of a great worker and a love 
for accuracy and detail. He has 
chosen as immediate collaborators 
Dom Laurence Jansens, Rector of Sant’ 
Anselmo, Rome, Dom Ambrogio 
Amelli, Prior of Montecassino, and as 
Secretary Dom Donatio de Bruyne, 
Doctor of Louvain University, but the 
collaboration of any one, ecclesiastic or 
layman, Catholic or non-Catholic, 
Christian or non-Christian, will be ac- 
cepted, it being a question above all of 
learning. Abbot Gasquet is deter- 
mined to dedicate the remainder of his 
life to his revision, and he has already 
set to work in his cell, in the great 
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Benedictine Monastery, here in Rome, 
on the Crown of the Aventine. 
“Twenty years ago,” said the learned 
Abbot to me, “Leo XIII. set me to his- 
torical research, which I pursued with- 
out interruption; now Pius X. orders 
me to revise the Vulgate, and I have 
willingly abandoned all for it—studies, 
work, friends, country.” 

As to the programme to be followed 
it is as yet difficult to speak, Abbot 
Gasquet thinking that in the first six 
months which he will pass in Italy, 
chiefly in Rome, it will already be a 
great achievement if he can begin to 
make use of the first material accumu- 
lated. To have an idea of how gigan- 
tic the work is, it will be sufficient to 
say that the Abbot believes that the 
early MSS. to be entirely collated, ar- 
ranged, divided, ete., amount to per- 
haps twenty thousand. They may be 
more, as there are countries like 
Spain in which libraries and archives 
attached to the different cathedrals 
have MSS. which are quite unknown 
to scholars; it is, therefore, necessary 
to send Benedictines to each of these 
countries to carry the MSS. to Rome, if 
possible, and if not, to photograph 
them, or when even this is not allowed, 
to copy them. All will be centred in 
the Eternal City, the great hall of the 
Monastery of Sant’ Anselmo having 
been prepared to receive the accumu- 
lation of documents from all over the 
world. Of course one of the obstacles 
is the difficulty in meeting the neces- 
sary expense, as the financial condi- 
tion of the Vatican does not allow the 
Pope to take it all upon himself. Ab- 
bot Gasquet, however, hopes there will 
be no lack of help, and his opinion has 
been strengthened by the fact that im- 
mediately after the announcement of 
the revision an Italian gentleman con- 
tributed sixty pounds. ’ A treasurer 
will be appointed for the reception and 
allotment of the funds. 

There is no need to say that every 
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effort will be directed to the recon- 
struction, as far as possible, of the text 
of St. Jerome, which will be the foun- 
dation of the revision, but the next step 
wili be to discover how far St. Jerome 
himself was correct. The Psalms, 
probably, will be the first portion to 
be undertaken. As we saw before, 
St. Jerome made three versions: the 
“Romana,” supposed to have been a 
correction of the old “Itala,” the “Gal- 
licana,” from the Greek, and the last 
direct from the Hebrew. I will quote 
Abbot Gasquet’s own words on the sub- 
ject: “The Romana version was taken 
over by St. Augustine to England, and 
it is almost certain that it remained in 
use at Canterbury until the Norman 
Conquest. The third translation, from 
the Hebrew, came when the Gallicana 
had become so popular that the new 
one, although better, was not adopted. 
The differencos are enormous between 
the two last, as can be seen by com- 
paring the Psalms in the present Vul- 
gate with the version in the English 
Book of Common Prayer, which last 
practically represents the Hebrew one.” 
The first tangible result of the work of 
Abbot Gasquet will be a critical edi- 
tion of the Psalms in the three ver- 
sions, printed in parallel columns. In- 
deed, there is the intention of adding 
in a fourth column the “Itala,” so that 
comparisons will be easy to all. 

Pius X. who is especially interested 
in this extremely important historical 
reconstruction, manifested to the writer 
of this article his firm desire that the 
work should be conducted on such sci- 
entific lines as to convince all that 
what is aimed at is the truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so that all shall be 
satisfied with the result. 

To know the history of the Benedic- 
tine Order is sufficient to understand 
why they were entrusted with so vital 
atask. St. Benedict was from Norcia, 
the ancient Nursia, founded in 1497 
B.C., which, after a glorious past, is 
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now reduced to a picturesque village of 
3,500 inhabitants in the Sibilline moun- 
tains, but still interesting because of its 
ruins and associations. Abbondanza, 
St. Benedict's mother, was the daugh- 
ter of Milleo and Diana, Count and 
Countess of Norcia, her son being born 
about 480. His history is the history in 
its infancy of the Order he founded, 
as he was only fourteen when he felt 
the call to the religious life, and after- 
wards he had no thought but for his 
creation. He was sent to study in 
Rome, but, oppressed by the corrup- 
tion of the times, fled to the Sabine 
Hills to Subiaco, where a monk, called 
Romano, dressed him as a friar, and 
encouraged him in his inclination to 
retire into complete solitude. When 
eventually discovered his fame as a 
holy man spread, and soon issuing from 
his retirement he founded twelve mon- 
asteries, each containing twelve monks 
and a superior. 

However, the real monument to his 
fame and the cradle of his Order is the 
Montecassino, perbaps still 

From 
Adriatic 


Abbey of 
the most famous in the world. 
that elevated height, where 
and Mediterranean can be surveyed, he 
compiled the rules for his monks, fa- 
mous to our day, as they are consid- 
ered to represent singular wisdom and 
marvellous insight into human nature, 


in their mingling of asceticism and 
hard, practical, beneficial work. He 


aimed above all to banish idleness, and 

to this humble beginning is due the 

well-founded reputation of the Bene- 

dictines for learning, as the monks in 

their spare moments copied MSS., com- 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 
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prising all works of the time, which 
otherwise would have perished. One 
of the characteristic clauses of St. Ben- 
edict’s rules was that any person, with- 
out distinction of age or rank, could be 
admitted to the Order, so that even 
children were accepted; the Venerable 
Bede, Father of English History, and 
the most learned Englishman and 
writer of his period, entered when only 
seven years old. Still, the principal 
fact connecting England with the Bene- 
dictines is that St. Augustine, an Ab- 
bot of this Order, was sent by Pope 
Gregory the Great to Britain to con- 
vert the “barbarians,” thus renewing 
the light of learning and Christianity 
in England. Montecassino, the beacon 
which shone throughout the darkness 
of the Middle Ages, was destroyed by 
the Lombards, set fire to by the Sara- 
cens, ruined by the earthquake of 1549, 
and demolished, except the high altar 
designed by Michael Angelo, in 1649, 
rebuilt for the fourth time in 
The Cassinesi, as the Benedic- 


to be 
1727. 
tines from the Abbey are called, were 
on the battlefield 
the pulpit and 


found everywhere, 
and in diplomacy, in 
on the throne, being at one and the 
silme time feudal lords, soldiers, schol- 
ars, little of everything. 
The greatest merit and glory of the 
was, and will 


ascetics, a 
Benedictines, however, 
remain, the assistance they gave to sci- 
ence, art, and literature, to which, it 
may be said, every monastery contains 
a monument in the shape of a library, 
that of Montecassino alone being com- 
posed of 30,000 of the rarest volumes. 

Salvatore Cortesi. 
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; SPENCER COMPTON CAVENDISH, DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Born 1833. Diep Marog 24, 1908. 
If to have held his way with steadfast will, 
Unspoiled of Fortune, deaf to praise or blame, 
Asking no favor but to follow still 
The patriot’s single aim:— 


If, in contempt of other pride of race, 
By honesty that chose the nobler part, 
Careless of fame’s reward, to win a place 
Near to the common heart:— 


If these be virtues large, heroic, rare, 
Then is it well with him, the dead, to-day, 
Who leaves a public record clean and fair, 
That Time shall not gainsay. 


Punch. 


Owen Seaman. 





THE DUKE OF GANDIA.* 


The Duke of Gandia is not a name 
that will convey much to most people. 
His father, his brother, and his sister 
are among the most famous, or rather 
the most infamous, names in al] his- 
tory. Till human beings have ceased 
to feel the horrible fascination of en- 
throned vice enjoying itself in the lux- 
ury of an omnipotence of cruelty and 
lust, not Nero himself is more sure of 
being remembered than the three 
frightful Borgias, Alexander, Lucretia, 
and Czesar. But who remembers Fran- 
cesco, Caesar's brother and vic- 
tim? Yet, strangely enough, Mr. Swin- 
burne has chosen for his new poetic 
drama, in which Alexander and Czesar 
are on the stage all the while and 
Francesco only for a moment, not the 
name either of the Pope or of the 
Prince, of world-wide infamy, but that 
of the weak, amiable, short-lived, and 
obscure Francesco, Duke of Gandia. 


elder 


*“The Duke of Gandia.” By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto and Windus. 5s.) 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXIX. 2044 


It is a curious choice. It is true that 
the play turns on Francesco’s murder, 
as a certain play of Shakespeare's turns 
on the murder of Julius Ceesar, and 
that Shakespeare has also called his 
play by the name of a character who 
appears but little in it. But the parallel 
is only superficial. The “mighty Ju- 
lius,” alive or dead, is ever present 
from the first word to the iast of 
Shakespeare’s play; he is its dominant 
spirit. Everything centres round him 
in life and after death; men love him 
or hate him, but no one pretends to be 
his rival. It is the exact opposite with 
Francesco Borgia. The central event 
of the play is certainly his death at 
the hands of his brother’s agents. But 
that does not make him its central per- 
sonage. Death dignifies him for a mo- 
ment, as it dignifies us all, and mur- 
der gives him its inevitable flash of 
apparent importance; but that is all. 
It is soon seen that, dying or living, he 
is a person intrinsically of no conse- 
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quence. His life only mattered be- 
cause it stood in Csesar’s way; his 
death only interests us as an episode in 
the rise of Czesar’s fortunes and as the 
occasion of the last flutter on the death- 
bed of Alexander's conscience. The 
play deals not with Francesco as an in- 
dividual, but with his death as an af- 
fair in the history of the Borgia fam- 
ily; and, though it is true that that 
“affair” provides the only action of the 
piece, it is action which he does noth- 
ing to make us either desire or regret, 
action, in fact, of which he is neither 
the cause nor the pivot, but y the 
unpitied and uninteresting victim. 
The real interest of this short play 
lies elsewhere. It lies principally in 
the study of Alexander VI. Mr. Swin- 


burne has, of course, shrunk from 
nothing. *The Genius of Evil,” as Sy- 


monds called him, “whose sensualities, 
as unrestrained as Nero’s, were re- 
lieved against the background of flame 
and smoke which Christianity had 
raised for fleshly sins,” makes no pre- 
tence here of being anything else. 
Some readers will find that no dra- 
matic considerations can prevent their 
feeling his language—and still more 
Ceesar’s—intolerably and painfully pro- 
fane, as in parts of that speech of 
Cvxesar to his mother, which begins:— 


And what hast thou to do with sin? 
Hath he 

Whose sin was thine not given thee 
there and then 

God’s actual absolution? 


Throughout the play we see both 
Ceesar and Alexander as they were, 
naked and unashamed. The Vicar of 
Christ, severe champion of orthodoxy 
as he was officially, has no pretence of 
faith when he is talking to his son, has 
no certainty even that he possesses 
such a thing as a soul:— 


By my faith— 
Wherein, I know not—by my soul, it 
that 
Be—I believe it. 


The Duke of Gandia. 


says the Pope; and a little further on 
his son replies to the question why he 
slew Francesco:— 


Not for hate or love. 
Death was the lot God bade him draw, 
if God 
Be more than what we make him. 


The spirit of both is the same; the 
spirit of the Renaissance paganism. 
There is no earnest atheism or serious 
agnosticism. The denial is more prac- 
tical than theoretical; the fiction of a 
God had proved too useful to these 
lords of Christ’s heritage to be given 
up on any intellectual grounds. Italy 
was still waiting for the north to teach 
it that it was not possible to believe 
and not to believe at the same moment. 
For the present, for some twenty or 
thirty years longer, the Pope could still 
say what Alexander says here to his 
quarrelling sons:— 


God or no God, man 

Must live and let man live—while one 
man’s life 

Galls not another's. 
are men 

Who play the fiend that is not. 
shouldst thou, 

Girt with the girdle of the church, and 
given 

Power to preside on spirit and tlesi—or 
thou, 

Clothed with the glad world’s glory— 
priest or prince, 

Turn on thy brother an evil eye, or 
deem 

Your father God hath dealt his doom 
amiss 

Toward either or toward any? 
not Rome, 

Hath not the Lord Christ’s Kingdom, 
where his will 

Is done on earth, enough of all that 
man 

Thirsts, hungers, lusts for—pleasure, 
pride, and power— 

To sate you and to share between you? 
Whence 

Should she, the godless heathen's god- 
dess once, 

Discord, heave 
again 


Fools and fiends 


Why 


Hath 


head 


up her hissing 

















The Duke of Gandia. 


love’s Christian children— 


Between 
love's? Hath God 

Cut short the thrill that glorifies the 
flesh, 

Chilled the sharp rapturous pang that 
burns the blood, 

Because an hundred even as twain at 


once 
Partake it? Boys, my boys, be wise, 
and rest, 


Whatever fire take hold upon your flesh, 
Whatever dream set all your life on fire, 
Friends. 

This speech will be enough to show 
that Mr. Swinburne’s hand has not lost 
its cunning in the art of making verses, 
nor taken to any new method of mak- 
ing them. The Duke of Gandia is the 
work of the author of Chastelard and 
Bothwell and Mary Stuart; one may not 
quite add of the author of Atalanta and 
Erechtheus. The verbal and metrical 
mastery of the earlier plays is here; 
but the dramatic weakness, which is so 
conspicuous in the Scotch plays, is un- 
fortunately quite as conspicuous in 
this. The play is inconceivable on the 
Stage. It has no dramatic moments, 
nothing, except perhaps the bringing 
in of the body of Francesco to the 
Pope, that could possibly produce any 
effect on the stage. It has neither be- 
ginning nor ending, and, though it has 
a middle, the murder, it is certainly not 
one that involves any wepmreraa, And 
that single action of the piece is re- 
lated in a way that leaves its details 
in considerable obscurity. Curiously 
enough the most effective dialogue in 
the play owes its effectiveness to a 
brevity and terseness, a pithy and preg- 
nant irony, which one would not have 
looked for from such a master of abun- 
dance as Mr. Swinburne. It is that 
which opens the final scene between 
the father and son:— 


Alexander. Thou hast done this deed. 
Cesar. Thou hast said it. 
Alexander. Dost thou think 


To live, and look upon me? 


Cesar. Some while yet. 
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Alevander. I would there were a God— 
that he might hear. 
Cesar. "Tis pity there should be— 
for thy sake—none. 
Alerander. Wilt thou slay me? 
Cesar. Why? 
Alexander. Am not I thy sire? 
Ceasar. And Christendom’s to boot. 
Alerander. I pray thee, man, 
Slay me. 
Cesar. And then myself? Thou 
art crazed, but ! 
Sane. 
Alexander. Art thou very flesh and 
blood? 
Cesar. They say, 
Thine. 


If the heaven stand still 
and smite thee not, 
There is no God indeed. 
Nor thou nor I 
Know. 
I could pray to God that 
God might be, 
Were I but mad. Thou say- 
est I am mad: thou liest: 
I do not pray. 
Most holiest father, no. 
Thy brain is not so sick yet. 
Thou and God 
Friends? Man, how long 
would God have let thee 
live— 
Thee? 
Long enough he had Kept 
me, to behold 
His face as fire—if his it be 
—and earth 
As hefl—and thee, begotten 
of my loins, 
Satan. 
The firstfruits of thy father- 
hood 
Were something less than 
Satan. Man of God, 
Vaunt not thyself. 
I would I had died in the 
womb. 
Thou shalt do better, dying in 
Peter’s chair: 
Thou shalt die famous. 


Alewrander. 


Cwsar. 


Alerander. 


Cesar. 


Alerander. 


Cesar. 


Alerander. 


Cesar. 


And so it continues to the end, and 
closes almost on a note of interroga- 
tion. The cynical self-assurance of the 
son is gaining, perhaps, on the father’s 
fear and remorse; but it has not yet 
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conquered them; the curtain falls on a 
moment of transition, or rather of un- 
certain balance; there is no solution of 
the plot of the drama, but only a sus- 
pension of its action and of its words. 
Such interest as the play has lies in 
nothing strictly dramatic, not, that is, 
in the inter-action of the characters, 
but in the study of the most famous of 
all infamous families, and especially of 
the father and son, who were the most 
perfect embodiments of its horrible 
genius. The book has also, of course, 
a literary interest in the simple fact 
that it is Mr. Swinburne’s, and pos- 
sesses a good many of the qualities 
which belong to him alone and have 
for forty years or more been the de- 
light of those who care for English 
verse. The blank verse is his and 
could not come from any one else; its 
well-managed pauses, its strangely- 
placed negatives, its astonishing use of 
his own monosyllables, following each 
other one by one, arresting the atten- 
tion, giving an air of suspense which 
The Times. 


Great Britain and the United States. 


makes us listen in curious wonder to 
the argument, and yet for all their 
humber never becoming monotonous, 
so cunningly are their pauses and their 
very sounds varied. There is a speech, 
for instance, of the Pope in the first 
scene, in which of the first eighty 
words all but five are monosyllables. 
Who but Mr. Swinburne could have 
done that without producing the slight- 
est effect either of monotony or of af- 
fectation? One other thing only. The 
play has but one lyric in it, and there 
are only four lines of that, and noth- 
ing in them that Mr. Swinburne has 
not put into his poems many times be- 
fore. But yet al] lovers of his verse 
will come with pleasure upon the page 
which gives them a thing so purely 
Swinburnian as the verse which Fran- 
cesco is singing as he walks out to his 
death:— 


Love and night are life and light; 
Sleep and wine and song 

Speed and slay the halting day 
Ere it live too long. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND 


It is ten years, lacking a few weeks, 


since war broke out between the 
United States and Spain. The results 
It 


of that conflict were momentous. 
converted the Americans from a home- 
keeping into an Imperial people. It 
brought them colonies and launched 
them on the broad stream of Weltpolitik. 
More than that, it readjusted the na- 
tional focus. The year 1898 has been 
called the year of Europe's discovery 
of America. It might be much better 
spoken of as the year of America’s dis- 
covery of Europe. Then for the first 
time did Americans realize that it is 
not safe always to judge the present by 
the past. They perceived with a shock 
of astonishment that some of their most 
cherished traditions, when brought to 


THE UNITED STATES. 


the test, did not ring quite true; that 
France, for instance, appeared to have 
unaccountably changed since the days 
of Lafayette; that Germany was 
strangely waspish; that Russia some- 
how was not acting up to the profes- 
sions of the past; and that Great Brit- 
ain, to complete the tale of miracles, 
had seemingly forgotten that she was 
the appointed and eternal enemy of the 
United States. The Americans were 
amazed to discover that their first ven- 
ture in Imperialism was made in the 
teeth of a sullen and resentful Europe, 
and unwelcomed by any friend but 
Great Britain. They are a facile and 
quick-moving people. They at once 
“scrapped” their traditions and began 
to study the facts. Since then Anglo- 
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American relations have advanced with 
scarcely a halt towards a closer com- 
munion of sympathy and interests. 
The spontaneous outburst of Anglopho- 
bia that greeted President Cleveland's 
Venezuela message of 1895 would now 
be wholly impossible. One by one the 
two Governments have disposed of all 
the really contentious issues that sep- 
arated them. On becoming a “World 
Power” the United States ceased auto- 
matically to be anti-British. In Samoa 
and throughout the Far Eastern crises, 
Anglo-American co-operation was made 
a working and visible reality, and the 
relations between the two peoples are 
now precisely as every sensible Eng- 
lishman and every sensible American 
would have them. British diplomacy 
has achieved in the last few years 
many signal successes in many quarters 
of the world. But nowhere has it done 
better work than in dissipating the in- 
sensate clouds of suspicion and ill-will 
that a decade ago over-hung Anglo- 
American relations. How completely 
they have vanished may be judged 
from the interview with Mr. Hepburn 
that appeared in last Monday's papers. 
Mr. Hepburn is an eminent and highly 
respected New York banker who has 
just returned home from a two months’ 
tour in Europe. The statement which 
he issued to the reporters ended with 
these emphatic words: “It was never 
more apparent than now that the only 
European friend we have is England. 
England is the only European Power 
which would not welcome a condition 
of affairs which might bring to us dis- 
aster or defeat. England’s interests 
are parallel with ours, and anything 
that would impair our prestige would 
be alike prejudicial to her.” 

Within the last few days further 
steps have been taken to emphasize 
and translate into terms of practical 
politics the confidence and cordiality 
that obtain between Downing Street 
and Washington. Two treaties have 
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been negotiated and signed, one dealing 
with the boundary line between Canada 
and the United States in the north-west, 
and the other regulating the fisheries on 
the Great Lakes. Neither of these 
questions was of first-class importance, 
but both in the past have produced a 
good deal of friction and irritation, both 
lent themselves to exploitation by poli- 
ticians, and if it proves that both have 
been settled on reasonable terms it will 
be a matter for genuine satisfaction. 
We note that in the course of the nego- 
tiations Mr. Bryce made a most welcome 
departure from precedent by visiting 
Ottawa and familiarizing himself in 
person with the views of Canadian 
statesmen. Too many British Ambas- 
sadors at Washington have forgotten 
that they represented the Empire as 
well as Great Britain. They have 
rather fallen into the way of looking 
upon Canada and Newfoundland and 
the diplomatic questions connected with 
them as unpalatable interruptions in 
their task of promoting Anglo-American 
amity. It is an unexpected relief to 
find Mr. Bryce declining to take so in- 
complete and one-sided a view of his 
duties and responsibilities. Nothing 
has done more harm to the stability of 
Imperial fellowship than the conviction 
which has penetrated both Canada and 
Newfoundland that Great Britain is al- 
Ways ready to sacrifice their interests 
for the sake of avoiding even the ap- 
pearance of a dispute with the United 
States. We hope that the terms of the 
new treaties and Mr. Bryce’s recent 
visit to the Canadian capital will prove 
the beginning of a sustained effort to 
place Anglo-American relations on a 
basis of amicable and business-like re- 

ciprocity and to discountenance the fal- 
lacy that American friendship either 

can or should be purchased by the sur- 
render of any Colonial rights. The 

Americans are hard and somewhat slip- 

pery bargainers. They have recently 
agreed, for instance, to refer the old 
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and vexatious question of the New- 
foundland fisheries to The Hague for 
arbitration, but they now appear to be 
making their agreement of no avail by 
holding out against equitable terms of 
reference. Their policy in this matter 
will need watching and may even need 
checkmating. Having accepted the 
principle of arbitration it is not open to 
them to delay its application in prac- 
tice for the purpose of securing the re- 
newal of the modus vivendi for another 
year. Their acceptance of the princi- 
ple, however, is an advance towards 
meeting the British point of view which 
may be reckoned among the multiply- 


ing. tokens of Anglo-American good- 
will. 
Besides all this we have the ap- 


proaching visit of the American fieet 
to Australia, a visit which, though it 
may prove somewhat of an embarrass- 
ment to Downing Street by emphasizing 
first, the relative weakness of British 
naval power in the Pacific, and, sec- 
ondly, the absolute harmony between 
the Australian and the Californian 
views in the matter of Asiatic immigra- 
tions, promises at least to be a pleasant 
and memorable incident. Moreover, an 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty is 
again on the stocks, is probably by this 
time already signed, and will shortly be 
submitted to the Senate. It will not, 
we suspect, be a very effective instru- 
ment. Its two which 
were effective, were so amended by the 
them practically 


predecessors, 


Senate as to make 


The Outlook. 
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worthless. The new treaty can only 
escape a similar fate by being made 
practically worthless to start with. 
That is to say, if it provides for auto- 
matic arbitration, it will certainly be 
rejected. If on the other hand it 
merely asserts that arbitration is a 
praiseworthy principle, and reserves to 
the Senate the right of deciding in each 
specific case whether the principle 
should be invoked, then it may, and 
probably will, pass. Whether a treaty 
of such limited scope is worth the 
trouble of negotiating is a debatable 
question. We think on the whole it is. 
Most of the nations on earth seem to be 
throwing bouquets at one another, and 
there is no reason why Great Britain 
and the United States, so far as the 
American Constitution will permit 
them, should not join in the pastime. 
It cannot do any harm, and it may pos- 
sibly do some good. It may, for ex- 
help in convincing the Irish- 
Americans, who have burst into pro- 
tests against the new treaty, how 
wholly their power of disturbing Anglo- 
American relations has passed away. 
There is at any rate no ground of poli- 
tics or sentiment on which those who 
value, as we do, Anglo-American friend- 
ship will oppose the arbitration treaty. 
For practical purposes it is bound to be 
little better than a mockery. But as 
an exhibition of the kind of sentiment 
to which English-speaking peoples are 
peculiarly subject, it is sure to be ade- 
quate,and may even be useful. 


ample, 
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5. 

Nature made Dover for her pleasure, 
and man has remade Dover for his use. 
The cliffs have been tunnelled within 
and fortified the sea has 
been bound inside a vast harbor, and 
back to make way for trucks 


overhead; 


driven 


CLIFFS. 


and trolleys to carry stones for its 
prison walls; the smoke of funnels has 
superseded the gentle motions of sails; 
there are forts and barracks and pris- 
ons, like great warehouses for human 
goods; everywhere there action, 


change, energy; there are foreign faces, 


is 
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people coming and going from the ends 
of the earth, to whom Dover is a step- 
ping-stone; and it is a gate, which can 
be opened to friends and closed on ene- 
mies. <A gate of England, one of the 
Cinque Ports and the only one of them 
that has held its own; it has always 
been a part of history; it is our only 
port which has a natural magnificence 
and a great tradition. 

The sea at Dover, since the Admi- 
ralty has looped it in with its stone bar- 
riers, can hardly be said to have re- 
mained a quite wholly natural part of 
nature any longer. It has been tamed, 
brought to serve man meekly, and not 
at its own will. By day we see the 
gap in its prison walls, and the ships 
going in and out, to be caught or loosed. 
But by night there is the aspect of a 
lake, and the gold and red and green 
lights that go in a semi-circle about it 
seem like lights outlining a curving 
shore. The execrable British pleasure- 
pier, with the “looped and windowed 
nakedness” of its bulbed head thrust, 
impudently glittering, into the water, 
adds the last sign to the deeper signs 
of man’s domination. Yet, by day or 
night, if you listen, you will hear the 
lisp of water on the pebbles, in a faint, 
powerless affirmation: you will know, 
in that faint sound, the sea’s voice. 
But to see the sea, really itself, and to 
hear it speak out at its own pleasure, 
you must stand on the stone wall which 
binds it in from the west wind, or look 
down from the cliffs, on west or east. 
The cliffs share in its liberty; they have 
never consented to its bondage; they 
endure its buffetings with patience, as 
friendly losers do in a game. When 
the wind freshens, and the water is 
whipped from green to white, and leaps 
at and over the great stone pier of the 
Admiralty in showers of white foam, 
the cliffs above it turn to the color of 
Under a faint mist 
new enchant- 


thunder-clouds. 
cliffs and seas suffer a 


ment: a bloom comes out over them, 
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seeming to melt them into a single in- 
tangible texture. And cliffs and sea, 
in sun or storm, are at one: the sea, the 
witch of destiny, at all her passes, and 
the cliffs, English women, white and 
tall and delicately shaped. 

The loveliest of the cliffs is that one 
which should no longer be called Shake- 
speare’s, for it has been desecrated by 
a foul black tunnel and the smoke of 
engines, and a railway-train, which bas 
devastated the beach, goes through the 
tunnel to a bay beyond where a black 
chimney gapes at the mouth of a prob- 
lematical coal-mine. This is one of the 
worst things which man bas done here 
in his struggle to subdue nature. A 
harbor may add less beauty than it 
takes from the sea; but it is a vast, 
kind, friendly thing in which the sea 
is not unwilling to co-operate. A har- 
bor is that refuge in which ships that 
have come there from the ends of the 
world lie at rest: men have built it for 
them. But here, for the moment, man 
bas beaten and defaced nature; beauty 
has been baffled, so far as man can do 
it. For the sea remains, and the clit 
is still a white eminence, with a few 
pebbles at its feet and a thin green coy- 
ering on its back. Broken beauty is 
remembered even after it has been ut- 
terly destroyed; and man and his works 
have their day and pass over. Here, 
too, nature will outlast him; and the 
sea waits, knowing that she will one 
day have her revenge on these sorry 
makings of his hands. 


It is the cliffs that make the 
beauty of Dover. They are her crown, 
her support, her defence; they hold her 
in their arms as she sits, white and 
long, with her feet in the sea. They are 
beautiful, at all hours, with their white 
walls and the bare green and brown 
of their downs; they are like fortresses, 
calm, assured, steadfast, and ready to 
Everywhere tow- 


best 


become impregnable. 
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ers, walls, the heavy, square Castle, 
suggest ancient defences; and the 
friendliness of the cliffs to the town, 
which it holds against the sea, has a 
reticence of manner towards strangers 
and foreign coasts. At night they rise 
mysteriously against the sky, with rows 
and patches of lights shining out of 
dull level walls, turned now into can- 
delabra for candles of gold fire. ‘The 
old, red, gabled, sordid harbor, seen 
dimly, its lights striking like red and 
yellow knives into the stagnant water, 
becomes a kind of fairy thing, which 
one vaguely remembers to have seen in 
foreign lands. Which? Venice has no 
such eager cliffs above her tamed 
water; and Venice, for a moment, has 
come into the memory, returning there, 
as she does at most sights of houses 
looking down into water. Is it Ali- 
cante? The palms on the sand are not 
here, nothing of what is African in that 
rare coast of Spain;.but I remember a 
certain likeness in the hill with its cas- 
tle rising more abruptly over a long, 
curved town whiter and stranger than 
Dover. 

To see Dover as a whole, you must 
stand on the stone parapet above the 
landing-place, where the steamers slide 
in gently, hardly touching the quay 
with the wooden roofs over their pro- 
pellers. You must turn your back on 
the sea, which is there really the sea, 
and not an enclosed bay, a harbor 
made for ships to come back into; and 
you must look across the black engine- 
smoke of the trains, to the white cliffs, 
which with evening turn to a duil gray, 
over the long curve of white-fronted 
houses, with their dark green balconies 
and flat windows set at regular inter- 
vals; going on beyond them to the east, 
with many indentations, white, vast, 
and delicate, shutting in the sea with 
its high walls, and seeming to throw 
out long, thin piers to clutch and im- 
prison it; on the west, Shakespeare's 
Cliff, and then smoke and the long 
mine-chimney, and the cliffs turn the 
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But, 
for the very heart of Dover, you must 
look under you, where dock after dock 


corner and are beyond your sight. 


lies motionless, its long arms shut 
about its guests. 

They are like most other harbor- 
docks, dingy, with low, irregular 
houses painted with signs and letter- 
ings; Hamburg-American Line, Hearts 
of Oak Dining Rooms, Cope’s Tobaccos. 
There are red roofs and gables, and an 
old sordidness about everything, at the 
edge of this pale-green stagnant water, 
which never moves except under some 
heavy hull, or under the feet of that 
white bird sitting disconsolately on the 
floating buoy. The inner and outer 
harbor has each its big ships, stacked 
side by side, funnels and masts to- 
gether, against the same quay with the 
same little old gabled low red houses 
with the same modern signs. At night, 
one sees beyond them only the lighted 
windows of flat house-fronts, showing 
nothing in the darkness but loop-holes, 
as if nothing were behind them. Masts, 
taut rope-ladders from mast to bulwark, 
furled sails laid by in the sides of the 
ship, the sharp lines of ropes stretched 
out in delicate patterns, it is these that 
give beauty, even before the night has 
come with its transformations, to this 
kind of sea-pool where vast many-ten- 
tacled animals crawl, clinging like lim- 
pets to the wet walls. 

The ship’s beauty was lost 
sails went and masts went, and funnels 
and boilers took their place, as the mod- 
ern machine has taken the place of 
every beautiful thing that went on the 
wind and was worked by human hands, 
The lovely shape was lost when great 
bulges came for useful purposes on 
either side of the carcase which they 
trampled into speed. Figments of 
scarcely serviceable masts remain, with 
a little of the spider's work of cords, 
waiting for sails which are never to 
fly up and run before wind. The wind 
is no longer, for those who go down to 
the sea in ships, more than an obstacle 


when 
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or a danger; it adds no swiftness to the 
course of sails flying before it, but may 
delay or incommode the steady indif- 
ferent progress of the steamer. Does 
not its name betray it? the thing that 
steams, a thing heated from within, a 
churner of waves. It is no longer a 
ship, which was a light, veering thing, 
like a bird, half tamed to a man’s hand, 
escaping from him and unpunctually 
returning. Now, as I see a Channel 
steamer move slowly out backwards 
from the dock and turn slowly in the 
middle water of the harbor, I am re- 
minded, rather of the vast slowly step- 
ping motion of elephants. 


III. 


Dover under all shades of mists is 
personal, up to a certain point beauti- 
ful. One night I saw from the win- 
dow a thick white mist come almost 
suddenly out of the sea; the lights were 
blotted out, the mimic guns, the bells, 
the fog-horns, snoring in different keys, 
were heard all through the night. It 
was the intermittent battle going on 
between the stealthy white forces and 
the resistant brain of man. The fog 
lasted till early morning, when a blaz- 
ing sun, like one of Blake's, came out 
and burned through the shivering 
vapors. On all the boats and planks 
lying on the pebbles of the beach one 
saw, still clinging there, as the sun 
lightened them, a white wetness which 
the fog had left on them like some 
sea-dew. 

I write of it now as if it had been 
beautiful; but I got my own share of 
discomfort out of it, for I lay awake 
all night, unable to keep my mind from 
counting the horrible iteration of 
sounds, repeated with a monotony like 
that of some torture, between pit and 
pendulum. Every separate hoot, shriek, 
or boom struck into my ears with a 
steady violence, like blow after blow 
from a great fist; and what was most 
distressing in it was, not the sounds, 
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but their succession, and the necessity 
of counting them in my brain, waiting 
for them with all my nerves. The big 
sound, like the thud of a bomb, struck 
in with a measure of its own, at slower 
intervals than the hooters; and I waited 
with most anxiety for that shattering 
fall and rebound, whose place I could 
never quite calculate, between two or 


on the end of the second recurrent 
gasps. I covered my ears, but the 
sound, a little deadened, penetrated 


them in the same dismal rhythm; and 
in my mind there was only a great emp- 
tiness, in which a vapor of suspense 
drifted to and fro. 

But for those sounds I should have 
been perfectly happy in Dover. Itis a 
place of winds, sea, and cliffs; it is 
alive, and the life in it varies with 
every tide, the beauty in it comes and 
goes with every change of hour or 
weather. The cramped beach seems 
to have lost all that Matthew Arnold 
found in it; except those 


edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world 


which are still to be discerned there. 
And then, one day, a wind brings back 
some of its motion to the sea, and again, 
with Arnold, 


you hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back, 
and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then again, 
With tremulous cadence slow, 
bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 


and 


Sadness, however, is not the character- 
istic of the sea at Dover, nor of the 
white cliffs, battlemented and crowned 
with their castle, still alive. They 
change color and aspect daily and 
nightly, with an uncertainty thatis full 
of surprise and delight. And the place, 
the streets, the people, is there not some 
pleasant suggestion of France, not only 
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in the Calais and Ostend boats, perse- 
vering travellers to and fro, but in the 
actual aspect of things? The streets 
are good to walk in, especially at night. 
They are dimly lighted, and they have 
an old aspect, some of them are dark 
and narrow, and al] wind to and fro, 
and some climb the hill or disappear un- 
der archways or come out unexpect- 
edly upon the docks, or upon the sea- 
front. From the sea-front you see the 
crude line of window-lights in the bar- 
rack on the Western Cliff, and on the 
East Cliff nothing but a leash of lights, 
dropping down from the Castle like the 
tail of a comet. The people walk at 
nights, in the wandering friendly way 
The Saturday Review. 
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of most sea-towns, up and down certain 
streets. On market-day, which is Sat- 
urday, they walk up and down past 
the noisy fish-sellers in the market- 
place, sometimes turning down Snar- 
gate Street. On Sunday night, after 
church-hours, all the young men and 
women walk up and down on the sea- 
front, or rather on the road and pave- 
ment which keep them back a little 
further from the sea. The lights are 
dim; over the sea they seem brighter, 
as they come and go; as they will come 
and go all night; for Dover is never 
asleep. That gate of England is al- 
ways open, and there are always ward- 
ers awake at the gate. 
Arthur Symons. 





SIR 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
we hope may yet regain 
enough strength, now that he is re- 
leased from the burden of office, to pro- 
long his life in comfort and happiness.’ 
leaves behind him in Parliament a 
very distinct and pleasant memory, 
from which we think the country may 
draw a profitable lesson. A Liberal 
Government, with its diverse and ar- 
dent elements, is necessarily more dif- 
ficult to hold together than a Conser- 
vative Government, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman admittedly 
ceeded in this difficult task to an ex- 
traordinary degree. One hears it said 
on all sides, “No one else could have 
Of course it may be argued 
Campbell-Banner- 


sincerely 


suc- 


done it.” 
that as Sir Henry 
man had an enormous majority, he 
could do pretty well what he liked 
without fear of disaster. We cannot 
agree. The stronger the Liberal Party 
is when in power, the more liberty will 
the conflicting elements inside it take 

1 This article was written before the death of 


the Late Prime Minister, April 22. — Editor The 
Living Age. 
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in the assertion of their particular opin- 
ions, A Parliamentary catastrophe 
seems so improbable that they tug 
hard, and without the least apprehen- 
sion, to bring the more or less balanc- 
ing views of the Cabinet further over 
to their side. There have been rumors 
during the leadership of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman that this or that 
section, exasperated at losing influence 
inside the party, or at having its dear- 
est principles affronted, was going to 
put a pistol to the Government's head, 
or retire into a cave, or do some one 
or other of those acts of revolt which 
are familiar and traditional. But the 
rumors have passed like April show- 
ers, and every time Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman has appeared again in 
the sunshine of his party’s favor, if in- 
deed he can be said—and we think he 
cannot—to have ceased at any moment 
to enjoy it. There must be some defi- 
nite cause for his short but unbroken 
triumph of management — remember 
that his notable ascendency over his 
party in Parliament has been main- 
tained simultaneously with a decline of 
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Liberal feeling in the country—and it 
will be worth while to try to define 
briefly what it is. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is a 
man of what we might call intelligent 
plainness of thought. Like most Scots- 
men, he is a philosopher; but he is in- 
capable of fine-spun or decorative sub- 
tleties. He has always displayed (and 
this was invaluable) a comfortable 
ability to “sit tight’ without fussing. 
He has always been sympathetic, gen- 
ial, and courteous. But these _ inci- 
dental qualities would not have been 
noticed and valued if there had not 
been a universa] conviction that he was 
where he was because he had never 
expressly aimed at the position. He 
liked politica] life, and he heid it his 
duty to live that life; but every one must 
have felt that if Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had missed being Prime 
Minister, the loss would not have cost 
him one sleepless night. He was ready 
to rule if wanted, but if not wanted he 
would have been the last man in the 
world to try to direct circumstances. 
Rather he accepted them dutifully. 

He has always been quite without 
selfish ambition. It is difficult to es- 
timate what a reassuring fact this ab- 
sence of personal ambition must be 
to the followers of a great personage. 
They know that their claims will never 
be pettily subordinated to his; they can 
predict the path he will tread with an 
astronomical certainty. During the 
South African War Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman was one of the most 
unpopular men in England, and it is in- 
conceivable that a politician with more 
ambitions than principles would have 
uttered that well-remembered phrase 
about “methods of barbarism.” Of 
course we cannot, and could not, agree 
with the sense of that phrase; but it 
was in itself a token of honesty. We 
believe that Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman directed all his attacks at the 
which included the 
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burning of farms, and not at the sol- 
diers who were the mere agents of it. 
But at a time when the grossest slan- 
ders were being circulated abroad 
about British soldiers distinctions such 
as this needed to be made not only 
much more carefully but repeatedly. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman having 
said what he thought, however, left the 
phrase, without further explanation, to 
be used in Britain against himself, ap- 
parently with no thought of sheltering 
himself from the violence of 
which he could easily have abated. If 
the unpopularity he suffered then had 
not had in it the seeds of popularity, 
the quick change from his position at 
the end of the war to the general es- 
teem and liking now felt for him would 
have been astonishing. But really it is 
not astonishing, for Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman is one of those men 
who are bound to be popular in the 
long run, simply because they do not 
hunt or advertise for public favor. And 
his singleness of mind never had in it 
any of that unpleasant suspiciousness 
of the motives of others which marked 
some of his fellow-martyrs. If “Pro- 
Boers” were despised, their discredit 
was only comparable with that which 
many of them imposed upon Imperial- 
ists who happened sincerely to differ 
from them. We do not exaggerate in 
saying that scarcely one moderate Lib- 
eral was given credit in his support of 
the South African policy for anything 
but infidelity or culpable timidity by 
those who swelled with the subtle 
gratification of martyrdom. But Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was not 
like that; he imputed no unworthy mo- 
tives, and if he remembered, he ai least 
forgave. The constitution of his Cab- 
inet was a proof of his generosity and 


abuse, 


good sense. 

We must not pretend to be surprised 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
virtues led him to so great a success 
in the management of that complicated 
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human machine, a great party, because 
we find that fourteen years ago, when 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
much less thought of and spoken of, 
we said that they were likely to do so. 
We wrote then:—“To the man who 
does not worry about magazine-rities 
and Army grievances, the figure of the 
Secretary of State for War is the 
merest shadow. No wonder, then, he 
rubs his eyes and asks: What sort of 
a man is this Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
and why when he speaks does he speak 
with authority, and not like the ordi- 
nary Ministerial nonentity? . .. The 
explanation is that though the public 
at large has not realized the fact, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman is one of the five 
most important men in the Gladstonian 
party, and that if the three most impor- 
tant had to be named, they would, in 
spite of all appearances, be Lord Rose- 
bery, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman,—not Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Asquith. So important, 
indeed, is the position occupied by Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman that it has been 
freely said in the inner circle of Glad- 
stonians that if Mr. Gladstone retired, 
he would be the only person capable of 
stilling ‘the fierce conflict of sects and 
factions, ambitious of ascendency.’” 
We noticed then the absence of fussi- 
ness which has always distinguished 
Sir Henry. He succeeded Sir George 
Trevelyan as Irish Secretary, and at 
once showed that he knew how to hold 
his tongue and keep his temper. He 
“sat doggedly on and treated the Irish 
Party like one of the mists of his na- 
tive land,—a tiresome phenomenon, but 
not one to be overcome by indigna- 
tion.” He lay low and kept as “snug” 
as possible. At one time he made a po- 
litical joke which happened to take the 
popular fancy, particularly in Scotland. 
He spoke of his conversion to Home- 
rule as “finding salvation.” If he had 
been an ill-balanced man, he would 
thereafter have set up for a political 


was very 
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wit. But he knew better, and still lay 
low. He has lain low assiduously ever 
since; he may have appeared to drift, 
but when called upon he has somehow 
always showed that he was able to di- 
rect the tide; he has made use of oppor- 
tunities quietly without being in any 
derogatory sense an opportunist; he 
has excited no rivalries and created no 
enemies. 

In paying this sincere tribute to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s instinct 
for management we take back nothing 
we have said recently about some of 
the Bills he has sanctioned. It is, alas! 
only too possible for a high-minded and 
generous man to conceive measures 
which are creditable to his heart, and 
even to his head, but which betray a 
fatal lack of human experience in some 
respects. Knowledge of the House of 
Commons, which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has to perfection, avails 
nothing against ignorance of the re- 
sults that certain laws may produce in 
the character and the homes of poor 
people. That learning comes only by 
personal contact, and may be found 
abundantly in a district visitor or a 
hospital nurse, and yet be missed en- 
tirely in a Prime Minister. But the 
one clear lesson to be extracted from 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ¢a- 
reer is this: that a man may not be 
an orator (Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man is not), and may produce no great 
measure (Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has produced none), and may not 
be a resolute and untiring champion of 
a cause which he will never let alone 
till he has accomplished it (Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has delayed fa- 
tally in his opposition to the House of 
Lords), and yet by modest and honest 
qualities, spiced with sympathy for his 
fellow-man, he may reach the highest 
position in this land. More than that, 
he can hold that position not only 
without provoking jealousy, but while 
preserving the trust and affection of all 
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He 


his 
comes, like Mary Antony, not “to steal 
away their hearts,” but as “a plain 


colleagues and supporters. 
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blunt man”; yet he does steal away 
their hearts, while Brutus, the orator, 
does not. 
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In Kensington Gardens, that Febru- 
ary day, it was very still. Trees, 
stripped of every leaf, raised their bare, 
clean twigs towards a sky so gray and 
so unstirring that there might never 
have been wind, or sun. And on those 
branches pigeons sat, silent, as though 
they understood that there was no new 
life as yet; they seemed waiting, loth 
to spread their wings, lest they should 
miss the coming of the spring. 

Down in the grass the tiniest green 
flames were burning—a sign of the fire 
of flowers that would leap up if the 
sun would feed them. 

And on a seat there sat a child. 

He sat between his father and his 
mother, looking straight before him. It 
was plain that the reason why he 
looked so straight before him was that 
he really had not strength to care to 
look to right or left—so white his face 
was, so puny his limbs. His 
clothes had evidently designe 1 
for others, and this was fortunate. for 
they prevented the actual size of him 
from being seen. He was not, how- 
ever, what is called neglected. His 
face was clean, and the utmost of pro- 
tection that God and the condition of 
his parents had vouchsafed was evi- 
dently lavished on him, for round his 
neck there was a little bit of draggled 
fur which should have been round the 
whose thin and 

This mother of 
and, 


were 
been 


neck of her against 
shabby side he leaned. 
his was looking at the ground, 
from the expression of her face, she 
seemed to think that looking at the 
ground was all life had to offer. 

The father sat with his eyes shut. He 


had shabby clothes, a gray face, and 


a gray collar that had once been white. 
Above the collar his thin cheeks had 
evidently just been shaved, for it was 
Saturday, and, by the color of those 
cheeks, and by his boots, whose soles, 
hardly thicker than a paper sheet, still 
intervened between him and _ the 
ground, he was seen not to be a tramp 
or outdoor person, but an indoor 
worker of some sort, and very likely 
out of work, who had come out to rest 
in the company of his wife and family. 
His eyes being shut, he sat without 
the pain of looking at a single thing, 
moving his jaw at intervals from side 
to side, as though he had a toothache. 

And between this man who had be- 
gotten, and this woman who had borne 
him, the child sat, very still, evidently 
on good terms with them, not realizing 
that they had brought him out of a 
warm darkness where he had 
happy, out of a sweet nothingness, into 
which, and soon, perhaps, he would 
pass again—not realizing that they had 
so neglected to keep pace with things, 
or that things had so omitted to keep 
pace with them, that he himself had 
eaten jn his time about one-half the food 


been 


he should have eaten, and that of the 
wrong sort. 
face, that pale, smal] ghost had evi- 
dently grasped the truth that things 
were as they had to be. He seemed to 
sit there reviewing his own life, taking 
for granted that it must be what it 
was, from hour to hour, and day to 
day, and year to year. 

And before me, too, the incidents of 
his smal] journey passed. I saw him, 
in the morning, getting off the family 
where it 


By the expression of his 


bed, was sometimes warm, 
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and chewing at a crust of bread before 
he set off to school in company with 
other children, some of whom were 
stouter than himself—saw him carry- 
ing in his small fist the remnants of 
his feast, and dropping it, or swapping 
it away for peppermints, because it 
tired him to consume it, having no 
juices to speak of in his little stomach. 
I seemed to understand that, accus- 
tomed as he was to eating little, he 
almost always wanted to eat less, not 
because he had any wish to die—noth- 
ing so extravagant—but simply that he 
nearly always felt a little sick. I felt 
that his pale, despondent mother was 
always urging him to eat, when there 
were things to eat, and that this bored 
him, since they did not strike him as 
worth all that trouble with his jaws. 
She must have had a “job” indeed to 
persuade him that there was any point 
in eating; for, from his looks, he could 
manifestly not now-enjoy anything but 
peppermints and kippered herrings. I 
seemed to see him in his school, not 
learning, not wanting to learn, any- 
thing, nor knowing why this should 
be so, ignorant of the dispensations of 
a Providence who, after hesitating long 
to educate him lest this should make 
his parents paupers, now compelled his 
education, having first destroyed his 
stomach, that he might be incapable of 
taking in what he was taught. That 
small, white creature could not, as yet, 
have grasped the notion that the wel- 
fare of the future lay, not with the fu- 
ture, but with the past. He only knew 
that every day he went to school with 
little in his stomach, and every day 
came back from school with less. 

All this he seemed to be reviewing 
as he sat there, but not in thought; his 
knowledge was too deep for thoughts; 
he was simply feeling—as a child that 
looked as he looked would naturally 
be feeling—on that bench between his 
parents. He opened his little mouth 
at times, as a small bird will open its 
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small beak, without apparent purpose, 
and his lips seemed murmuring:— 

“My stomach feels as if there were 
a mouse inside it, my legs are aching; 
it’s all quite natural, no doubt!” 

To reconcile this apathy of his with 
recollections of his unresting, mirth- 
less energy down alleys and on door- 
Steps, it was needful to remember hu- 
man nature, and its exhaustless cruse 
of courage. For, though he might not 
care to live, yet, while he was alive, 
he would keep his end up, because he 
must—there was no other way. And 
why exhaust himself in vain regrets 
and dreams of things he could not see, 
and hepes of being what he could not 
be? That he had no _ resentment 
against anything was certain from his 
patient eyes—not even against those 
two who sat, one on either side of him 
—unaware that he was what he was, 
in order that they, who, against his 
will, had brought him into being, might 
be forced by law to keep a self-respect 
they did not want, and have the un- 
sought pride of giving him an insuffi- 
ciency of things he could not eat; for 
he had as yet no knowledge of polit- 
ical economy. He evidently did not 
view his case in any petty, or in amy 
party, spirit; he did not seem to look 
on himself as just a half-starved child 
that should have cried its eyes out till 
it was fed at least as well as the dogs 
that passed him; he seemed to look on 
himself as that impersonal, imperial 
thing—the Future of the Race. 

So profound his apathy! 

And, as I looked, the “Future of the 
Race” turned to his father. 

“*Ark at that b——y bird!” he said. 

It was a pigeon, who, high upon a 
tree, had suddenly begun to croon. 
One could see his head outlined against 
the gray, unstirring sky, first bending 
back, then down into his breast, then 
back again; and that soft song of his 
filled all the air like an invocation of 
fertility. 
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“The Future of the Race” watched 
him for a minute without moving, and 
suddenly he laughed. That laugh was 
a little hard noise like the clapping of 
two boards—there was not a single 
drop of blood in it, nor the faintest 
sound of music. So might a marion- 
ette have laughed—a figure made of 
wood and wire. 

And in that laugh I seemed to hear 

The Nation, 
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innumerable laughter; the laughter in 
a million homes of the myriad unfed. 

So laughed the Future of the richest 
and the freest and the proudest race 
that had ever lived on earth, that Feb- 
ruary afternoon, with the little green 
flames lighted in the grass, under a sky 
that knew not wind or sun—so he 
laughed at the pigeon that was calling 
for the spring. 

John Galsworthy. 
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M. Paul Bourget revels in creating 
difficulties in order to conquer them 
and his “The Weight of the Name” is 
one of the best examples of his skill in 
both fields. His real hero is not the 
lover of the trail but the gallant old 
nobleman of sixty years to whom his 
family honor is religion and kindred; 
who would sacrifice anything for honor, 
but whose dominant feeling so blinds 
him to actualities that he barely es- 
capes destroying all that he holds dear. 
The Bourbons themselves learned more 
than his fathers and he in the Revolu- 
tions that have come to France and the 
contrast between him and his son, a 
man of the present, the inevitable con- 
flict of their principles is foreseen from 
the beginning by any one with the 
slightest knowledge of French law, but 
the swift mutation of position, the 
rapid succession of events are unceas- 
ing in brilliancy, and the story is in 
every way admirable. Little, Brown 
& Co. 


The red eyed and blatant socialist 
who presents himself as typical is so 
much more mischievous than the pluto- 
crat that an organized movement for 
his repression would be one of the most 
salutary measures which the true So- 


cialists could take, but the next best 
is the publication of “New Worlds for 
Old,” Mr. H. G. Wells’s exposition of 
his Socialism. It is so moderate and 
reasonable, that many a strict con- 
servative will be ready to vow that he 
has always believed in it, and many of 
its proposals are entirely feasible even 
in this present state. Beginning with 
consideration of “good will,” the quality 
in man to which the angels sang that 
peace on earth was brought, Mr. Wells 
considers the fundamental idea and the 
two main generalizations of socialism; 
contrasts the spirit of gain and the 
spirit of service; explains what social- 
ism would fain do for the home; dis- 
cusses the objections to socialism, and 
in turn takes up the subjects of revolu- 
tionary socialism, administrative so- 
cialism and constructive socialism. 
The spirit of the book is so entirely fair 
and reasonable that it may be expected 
to exercise a profound influence upon 
the reading public and especially upon 
those who seek to reform the imperfec- 
tions of existent civilization. Mr. 
Wells as the writer of the novel of the 
next century is amusing; Mr. Wells 
the expounder of present ills and their 
remedies is beneficent and instructive. 
The Macmillan Co. 
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Mr. Percy Mackaye’s drama, “The 
Scarecrow,” is so carefully guarded 
from the dramatic pirate that it is all 
too probable that the wicked will ques- 
tion the necessity, but whether as a 
play it is or is not a temptation to 
thievery, as a book it is an exceedingly 
enlargement of Hawthorne's 
“Feathertop,” the somewhat ghastly 
story of the scarecrow animated by 
the witch and sent forth to seek his 
fortune. Mr. Mackaye has been com- 
pelled by the necessity of impressing 
an audience to make his real person- 
ages so self-explanatory that they are 
somewhat too egotistical for mere read- 
ing, but it seems as if no aid to appre- 
hension were superfluous for a stage 
production, and, given an intelligent 
audience, the mingled ludicrousness 
and horror of the situations created 
would be of extraordinarily absorbing 
interest. Literally a thing of shreds 
and patches, capable of fine feeling for 
a moment, then perhaps shivering into 
impotent inertness; innocent, yet full- 
charged with harmfulness from the 
sins or the foolishness of those about 
him, and dimly aware that calamitous 
extinction hangs over him, he excites 
pity although not for an instant does 
he create the illusion of reality. Mr. 
Mackaye departs somewhat from Haw- 
thorne in the psychological develop- 
ment of his hero and adds such details 
as are necessary to give the original 
sketch the dignity of a plot, and his 
frank acknowledgment of indebtedness 
would have been thought superfluous 
by most dramatists. The Macmillan Co. 


clever 


A work which makes a strong ap- 
peal to antiquarians, genealogists and 
students of American history, and 
which will be found alluring at 
more than one point by that omnive- 
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“the general 
of Wil- 


rous person known as 
reader” is the new edition 
kins Updike’s “History of the Epis- 
copal Church in’ Narragansett, Rhode 
Island,” edited, revised and enlarged 
by the Rev. Daniel Goodwin, D.D. 
and published in three volumes by 
D. B. Updike at the Merrymount 
Press, Boston. The first edition of 
this noteworthy work was published a 
little more than sixty years ago, and 
its unique interest, net merely as a 
transcript of ecclesiastical affairs, but 
as a vivid picture of social and do- 
mestic conditions in Rhode Island in 
the 18th century gave it a vogue 
which caused it long since to pass out 
of print. The present publisher, who 
is a grandson of the author, has long 
been busy with the collection of addi- 
tional material bearing upon the times 
covered by the work; and the present 
editor, availing himself of this mate- 
rial, while he has respected and has 
reproduced without change, except 
that of chapter division, the text of 
the first edition, has added copious 
notes, elucidating the text or incorpo- 
rating newly-discovered facts and has 
presented also in a series of appen- 
dices a large amount of additional ma- 
terial. While the original wood-cuts, 
which now look strangely enough, are 
preserved in an appendix, there have 
been added fifty full-page photo- 
gravure portraits, six full-page photo- 
gravure views of historic buildings 
and landmarks and several facsimiles. 
As to the beauty and appropriateness 
of the format, the fact that the work 
is a product of the Merrymount Press 
is a sufficient guarantee, but in the 
present instance the publisher’s per- 
sonal interest has made the prepara- 
tion of the book a labor of love, upon 
which he has bestowed infinite pains. 








